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In fact, in the other relations of life, interference is 
seldom ventured, and if attempted, is usually resented, 
Take, for instance, the case of parents and children ; let 
any one of us go to the mother of a family, and in- 
sinuate to her in the gentlest terms possible, that she ad- 
ministers too large an allowance of plum-cake, and too 
small a proportion of spelling lessons to her little son 
Charley, and that she does wrong in suffering her daugh- 
ter Fanny to make saucy replies to her elders, attend 
juvenile fancy balls, caricature her governess, and neglect 
her French grammar and geography for the last new 
novel, and what will be the success of our remarks? 
The lady will either in a very grave tone reply, “ I am 
sorry you think so,” immediately turn the conversation | 
to other subjects, and look at us for a month afterwards | 
as if she detested the sight of us: or she will uncere- 
moniously contradict us, and say that we are quite mis- 
taken, for that she has always been considered a rather 
over-strict mother, and that her children are patterns of 
industry and steadiness. Now I would humbly breathe 
a word for the rights of men and women, as well as for 
the rights of children, and express a wish that the father 
and mother of Charley and Fanny would extend to 
each other something of the kind, or even blind allow- 
ance, which they so readily afford to the faults of their | 
offspring ; and would repel, with a degree of the same 
jealous tenacity, all notice of such faults on the part of 
another. If it were permitted me to assume the charac- 
ter of a guardian spirit, I should especially like to take 
young married couples under my charge, to cause the 
mischievous whisper and insinuatiun to fall harmless on 
the ear of each of them, to paint to them in the bright- 
est tints the good qualities of their partners, and to in- 
spire them with distrust of all who would wish to direct 
their eyes to the dark side of the picture. I cannot be 
a guardian spirit, but perhaps I can write a story, and I 
hope to be able to combine amusement and instruction | 
in the following little tale, since 





«“ Truth, sometimes, like Eastern dames, | 
Can tell her thoughts by flowers.” | 


The wedding-day of Caroline Dornton and Edmund 

Clifford was fixed, and the match was one calculated to 
give universal satisfaction. It was a marriage of ro. 

mance; the parties were both remarkably handsome, | 
accomplished, and good-tempered, and appeared congenial | 
in habits and tastes, It was also a marriage of prudence; 
the young couple would begin life with a house in Tor- 
rington square, five servants, and a carriage; and as the 
sphere in which they moved was that of the middling 
classes, their establishment was considered very credit- | 
able by their acquaintance. One or two close calculators | 
certainly expressed their opinion that each of the parties 
might have done better, and hinted at a deformed, ill- 
tempered heiress, who liad cast tender glances at the 
gentleman, and an old yellow nabob, just arrived from 
India, with lacs of rupees and a liver complaint, who | 
had expressed warm admiration for the lady; but even 
these persons only hinted a faint disapproval, and owned 
that, considering the income of the young people was 
independent of any profession, and entirely derived from | 
money in the funds, Harriet Martineau herself might be | 
easy respecting their capability of providing the neces- 
saries of life for younger children, and might acknow- 
ledge them to be sufficiently rich to please themselves. 
Probably my readers will wonder why I should designate 
a union contracted under such commonplace circum- 
stances as a “marriage of romance,” and will be in- 








of their salutation to one of his unmarried friends. } 
Marriage |! 


| would equally have carried that union into effect. They 


lived in a world of their own—they had each formed 


the most exaggerated ideas of the talents, virtues, and 


attractions of the other—they imagined that their mar- 


ried life would be one of long, uninterrupted happiness, | 
darkened by no cloud, and invaded by no storm; it re- | 
mained for the future to disclose to them the folly of | 


such anticipations ; at present they enjoyed unrestricted 
pleasure in the indulgence of them. If a girl be at all 


disposed to vanity and romance, and to the formation of 


unreasonably sanguine hopes of future happiness, these 


qualities will be all called into action during the time of 


her betrothment, her marriage, and the few months suc- 
ceeding it; at such periods, by common consent and 
univegsal custom, young ladies are made of great conse- 
quence, not only by their lovers, but by all their connec- 
tions. The gentleman is placed on no such perilous 
pinnacle of distinction ; there is nothing picturesque in 
the attachment and marriage of a young man, nothing 
to elevate him in the opinion of his family and friends. 
When he makes known his choice of u bride, his mo- 
ther always thinks he might have had patience, and 
waited a little longer; his sisters wish he had chosen 
somebody else; and mention half a dozen of their inti- 
mate friends who would have suited him much better ; 
and his bachelor companions by turns rally and pity him 
for his contemplated sacrifice of liberty, predict that he 
will lose all his spirit and vivacity, and degenerate into 


a mere married man, and guess that the first action of | 
his wife will be to compel him to cut all the associates | 


of his boyish days. During the time of his engagement, 
he generally feels it very awkward to 
make love in the midst of a domestic circle, and has a 


nervous horror of being quizzed by the younger branches | 


of the family, who sit fixing their eyes upon him in un- 
The morn- 
ing visits received after marriage are also particularly 
disagreeable to him; he has not, as Miss Austen ex- 
presses it, “the privileges of finery and 
like his bride; and all men have a natural aversion to 
formal morning visits under any circumstances. There, 
however, he must sit, assisting his beloved one in doing 
the honours of the cake and wine, pressing ladies to lay 


disguised watchfulness of his proceedings. 


bashfulness”’ 


| aside their boas, chronicling the number of rainy days, 


which his bride and himself experienced in their honey- 
moon excursion, and bearing honourable testimony to 
the beauties of the Isle of Wight, the Lakes, or any 
other spot which may have been selected as the scene of 
the said excursion. 


feelingly alive to the sufferings of the Chinese jugglers, 
Indian chiefs, and double-sighted boys, who are obliged 
“ from morn till dewy eve” to perform the same trick- 
eries over and over to fresh crowds of gaping visiters. 
When the dinner-parties come into play, the case is not 
much amended; he feels that he is no longer so impor- 
tant a member of society as he was when he had a heart 
and wedding-ring to offer. Young ladies, his former 
flirts, are hoarse when he asks them to sing: their once 
civil, courteous mammas scold him unmercifully when 
he revokes at whist; and the papas, who used to accost 
him with a hearty shake of the hand, a joke, and an 
invitation for the sporting season, now address him with 


be compelled to | 


These smooth nothings he has to | 
repeat to party after party in succession, till he becomes | 


cold ceremonious politeness, and transfer all the warmth | 


} 

Very different is the situation of the bride. 

is the great end of the female world, and when a young 
lady has attained that end, provided she marry in a style 


clined to say with Hood, in his Comic Annual, “there’s | of respectability and affluence which may confer some 


no romance in that!” There was, however, the deepest | 
and truest romance attendant on the attachment of Caro- | 


sessed a disposition so thoroughly warm and enthusiastic, 
that its luxuriance would have flourished in any soil, | 
and under any associations, however homely and matter- 

of-fact. They were fervently attached to each other. | 
circumstances would not, for a moment, have repressed | 
their wish for a union; had their friends, instead of be- | 
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eredit on her family, she is overwhelmed with praises 
and congratulations; all her relations suddenly become | 
line and Clifford—the romance of the heart; each pos-| as much alive to her good qualities and great merits, as 

if the record of them had been written in sympathetic | 
ink to remain illegible until brought into notice by the 
contact of Hymen’s torch; she is the “dear Charlotte,” 
the “beloved Harriet,” or the “sweet Eliza” of a bevy 
Had their prospects been those of utter poverty, such | of aunts, uncles, and cousins, who she imagined had 
hitherto considered her a mere fgurante in the corps de 
t ballet of exhibiting young ladies. 
ing full of satisfaction, been loud in opposition, they | however, places her on a different footing with them all : 


Her eligible offer, 


some may have feared that she might hereafter become 
dependent on them for support, others may have merely 
had indefinite ideas of an old maid being a sad bore in 
a family; aunts are glad to get rid of a rival to their 


daughters, and a flirt who takes up the attention of theit 


sons, and cousins luxuriate in the details of wedding 
fineries, festivities, and excursions, and exult in the old 
saying, that “‘one marriage in a family is always sure 


to bring on another.” Presents, too, make their appear- 
ance to reward the fair fancée for her good behaviour : 
| 


urns and silver tea-pots flow in from the old ; work-tables 
and writing-desks from the middle aged, and brooches 
and bracelets from the young: nay, the very school- 


girls are delighted to paint screens and embroider card- 
cases, as offerings to the young bride, who has set them 
an example which they are quite impatient to be of a 


fitting age to follow. 


On her wedding-day she is kissed, 
cried over, and complimented, and two thirds of the 
company tell her husband that they only wish she may 
prove as good a wife as she has been a daughter, sist 
niece, friend, &c. &c. 


Vhen she returns from her wedding excursion, she 


prepares herself to receive homage, dressed in the new- 


est fashion, reclining in the most graceful attitude, and 
satistied that every old friend and every new acquaint- 
ance go away alike full of admiration for her. Nor is 


she unreasonable in this supposition: it is an esta 
rule of society to admire a bride during the first visit, 
and any person would be considered churlish and m 
anthropic in the highest degree who ventured to d 


from it. Like Isaac in the Duenna, the visiter must say, 


“ Whate’er her complexion, I vow I don’t eare, 


If brown it is lasting, more pleasing if fair.” 
Should she be pale, sickly, and stupid, she is ! 
for ber exquisite delicacy and diffidence ; if rad \ 
polished, and hoydenish, her bloom, naivete 1 viva- 
city are the subjects of praise; if she ackno ore 
herself to “ play a little,” she is de ibed as i 
musical ;” if a review or a book of travels lie on t 
ta ite, she is charact rist 1 as * extreme ly vrell-in 
nobody presumes to point out a shade in the fair p e, 
and itis a current phrase that « Mr. ——— could not 
have chosen better!” When she goes to a dinner | 
she is handed down by the master of the hou | 
placed by his side ; ill her rem irks ire appiau ted b 
neighbours, and she is treated with the utmost atte: 
devotedness, and deference by young men, who, 


vious to her marriage, were afraid of « committing t 


¥ . pis 
selves” by being commonly civil to her. This palmy 
state of affairs, however, does not continue above three 
months; at the end of that time her blond 


flaccidised, her orange flowers are crumpled, and 


¢ 





waite satin loses its delicate and spotless purity ; other 
marriages take place, other brides are handed dow t 

to dinner, and, worst of all, the visiters who came a first 
time to admire, come a second time to criticise, 

cover that she ts not nearly so pretty, after all, 

supp sed, and has something ve ry commony la 
manners, Many suspect she has not moved in the be 
soviety, (inferring that they have done so themselves, or 


they could not have the « rpability 


> 


of judging, 











ladies fear that she understands music very superficially, 
middle-aged ones intimate that she knows little about 
books, and old ones assert that she knows n thing wout 
housekeeping. A v » of rd ser ! - 

will neither be elated by the glories of her 
bridal days, nor depress 1 by their speedy termination ; 
she will make use of what phrenologists call the " 
of comparison,” she will see that other brides | leg 
h If are flattered and caressed, and other young wives 
scanned and criticised, and she will think neither the 


of herself for 


will also 


experiencing the lot 
for her hus- 
somewhat guided 


better nor the worse 
of ber se xX: she 


( 
hand 
panda 


make allowance 
if he show symptoms of being 
and, instead of exulting 


in the chorus of general a 


by the opinion of the world, 


warinly 


when he joins 


tion raised at first in her favour, she will rather regret 
that these injudicious flatteries should so ill prepare him 
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for the time when she may probably become an object 
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of criticism to his family and friends, and a personage 
of very little importance to her own. 

Caroline Durnton unfortunately was not a young wo- 
man of sound sense and good understanding, although 
she was generally considered as remarkably clever. She 
read much, thought much, was a proficient in all female 
accomplishments, and had mixed a great deal in society 
for the last three years; she was kind-hearted, obliging ; 
and yet Caroline was not formed to go well through the 
world, to resist its trials, to bear its mortifications, or to 
rise superior to its allurements. The secret lies in one 
word. Caroline was enthusiastic, her favourite reading 
was of a fanciful and enervating description, her chari- 
ties were the charities of sentiment, not of judgment, 
her friendships were violent for the time being, but soon 
dissolved, because she expected sympathy, congeniality, 
and devotion, which her friends were neither willing nor 
able to pay. Caroline’s family connections were not 
suited to an enthusiastic disposition: she was certainly 
more talented and intellectual than any of them, and 
she felt conscious (to use the favourite phrases of the 
romantic) that she was not “ appreciated” and “ under- 
stood” in her own circle; she had too much good feeling 
and propriety to give vent to her opinions, but she could 
not help thinking within herself that her mother was 
shallow, her two sisters frivolous, and her other relations 
very heartless, every-day people. Caroline had never 
felt any attachment till she reached the age of twenty : 
she had an innate delicacy which preserved her from the 
propensity of falling in love, evinced by vulgarly sen- 
timental young ladies, consequently she was on the best 
terms with her mother; and when she readily complied 
with the desires of the latter, that she would be very 
cool in her manner to some gay half-pay officer, or that 
she would avoid singing duets with some curled, per- 
fumed, and penniless younger brother, Mrs. Dornton 
praised and valued her obedience rather more highly 
than it deserved. The merit of compliance only lies 
in self-denial, and the flatteries of trifling every-day 
young men were so little acceptable to Caroline, that it 
was more congenial to her taste to avoid than to seek 
them. 

Caroline had refused several offers with the entire 
concurrence of her mother, although more than one of 
the applicants were men of Jarge fortune. Mrs. Dornton 
had for some years been a widow, with three daughters, 
and a genteel income; she was resolved that her daugh- 
ters should marry what she called “ well,” but she had 
no wish to sacrifice them to age and infirmity, because 
she was really a good-natured woman, and wished to see 
every body happy in their own way as well as in hers, 
Most gratifying, then, were her feelings, when, during 
the course of a fortnight’s visit to the country-house of 
a friend, her daughter Caroline captivated and was cap- 
tivated by Edmund Clifford; his fortune, connections, 
manners, an! appearance, were all unexceptionable. 
Caroline avowed herself perfectly happy, and Mrs. Dorn- 
ton, after a short private interview with her future son- 
in-law, sat down and covered sheet after sheet of pink 
paper, in expressing to the whole circle of her relatives 
her delight at the conquest made by her daughter. 
These letters all met with correspondent returns, and 
when Mrs. Dornton and Caroline repaired to London, 
so much attention and kindness were lavished on the 
latter by her connections, that she began to think she 
had done them great injustice, and that they had really 
“understood” and “ appreciated”? her all along. Her 
mother and sisters, too ; how fond, how affectionate was 
their behaviour to her !—how could she ever have fan- 
cied them wanting in regard and tenderness? Caroline 
was wrong in thinking that her relations were different 
from what she had supposed them to be, and yet not 
one of them was playing the part of a hypocrite, but 
they had all some motive of their own for rejoicing in 
her success. Mrs, Dornton was pleased with her own 
tact and carefulness as a mother, to which she chose to 
impute Caroline’s escape from all silly love affairs and 
beggarly offers; she was pleased with the fine person 
and polished manners of her son-in-law, and she was 
gratified with the style of his establishment; she re- 
membered that she had been considered very comfortably 
married, although she had only begun life with a house 
in Marchmont street, a maid, and a footboy, and a hus- 
band who | a1 :ed hair, and was twenty years older than 
herself. We all desire the lot of our children to be more 
brilliant than our own, and she was glad of her daugh- 


2 








ter’s superior prospects, thinking to herself, however, 
that Caroline was far more fortunate than she had been in 
the cleverness and good management of her mother. 
Gertrude Dornton, a pretty looking girl, about eighteen, 
had several reasons for feeling highly satisfied with the 
marriage in question ; she was glad to get rid of Caro- 
line as a rival, and glad that in consequence of her near 
neighbourhood, she might depend on her as a chaperon ; 
she thought over two or three of her sister’s admirers, 
who would probably, under the present circumstances, 
transfer their admiration to herself, and she thowght of 
the dances and parties which she should persuade Caro- 
line to give, and of the new introductions, partners, and 
beaux, attendant thereon. Emily, the youngest sister, 
was only fifteen, and did not enter into such abstruse 
calculations, but she exulted in the probability of coming 
out a year or two earlier in consequence of Caroline’s 
marriage, for as she very justly observed, “ Mamma 
would never be able to bear the thought of taking out 
three grown-up daughters at once!” Caroline’s aunts 
had also something of selfishness mingled with their 
satisfaction : the eligible match formed by their sMter’s 
child seemed to promise well for the success of their 
own; they would have no need to hold up the fallen 
fortunes of their niece in terrorem, to frighten their 
daughters from a love-match. Caroline had not « lost 
caste ;”’ they might talk of her amoung their acquaint- 
ance, not only with impunity, but with credit, and with 
these feelings were mingled (for I wish to do justice 
even to a worldly family) a certain kindly satisfaction 
that the delicate pretty little girl to whom they had given 
fairy tales and sugar-plums in the days of her coral 
necklace and white muslin frocks, would be raised above 
those homely troubles which she was ill qualified to en- 
counter, and that she would be able to read poetry, play 
the guitar, and tend greenhouse plants, without the ne- 
cessity of personally inspecting those mysterious horrors 
of the kitchen, which often render that place a perfect 
and perpetual “ Blue chamber’ to the unfortunate hero- 
ine of a love match. 

As for the young ladies of the family, they regarded 
Caroline with that mixture of awe, admiration, and 
envy, with which the successful candidate, who has 
taken the highest honours at the University, is beheld 
by such of his fellow collegians as entertain but con- 
fused hopes of taking any honours at all. Caroline had 
so chosen as to please herself and her mother. Her 
cousin, Anna Morris, thought of the handsome Lieuten- 
ant Gayville’s hazel eyes and Grecian nose, and wished 
that he had a house in Torrington square, and a car- 
riage; and her cousin, Kate Sedgewick, thought of the 
rich Sir James Bradbury’s bald head and rubicund 
visage, and wished that he had chestnut curls, and was 
eight and twenty years old. Caroline, they agreed, had 
done wonders, and must consequently receive that re- 
spect to which all workers of wonders, time out of mind, 
have been entitled. Caroline’s uncle was less moved 
and excited than the rest of her connections by her mar- 
riage; he was the rich man of the family—his specula- 
tions were not matrimonial but mercantile—his worship 
was at the shrine not of Cupid, but of Plutus; and as 
his two children were little boys in petticoats, he had 
small sympathy for the mancuvres of match-making 
mammas, or the triumphs of their captivating daughters. 
Mr. Fletcher, however, to quote his own phrase, (and 
surely none could understand his character so well as 
himself,) was “a strictly conscientious man, who al- 
ways, on every occasion, did what was just and proper 
to be done.” Accordingly he paid his niece a visit’ of 
congratulation, patted her on the cheek, told her that 
she was a good girl, and had done very well for herself, 
and presented her with a beautiful emerald necklace ; he 
was accompanied by his two little boys, who having 
succeeded, during a hasty private interview in the cor- 
ner, in winning from cousin Caroline a promise that she 
would have a juvenile party and a magic lantern soon 
after she was established in a house of her own, became 
immediately warm partisans of her marriage, and were 
quite as much alive to its advantages as the seniors of 
the family, and from motives about as wise and pure. 

The great triumph of Caroline, however, was in the 
victory that she achieved over the iron heart and close 
purse of her godmother, Mrs. Priscilla Penry. Mrs. 
Priscilla was what people are fond of calling “ quite a 
character,” although her only claims to that denomina- 
tion lay in being a stiff, narrow-minded, sordid old 





woman, whose mind and body were alike clothed in the 
habiliments of fifty years ago. She was very rich, had 
no relations, had never been married, and did not seem 
to care for any body, not even for herself; she was as 
scrupulously economical in her own dress, and as spar- 
ing in her own diet, as she expected her unfortunate 
solitary servant to be. She carefully exacted the far. 
things in change from her tradespeople, because, as she 
charitably observed, they were “ such nice things to give 
to the poor street sweepers ;” and when twice a year 
she invited a few friends to pass the evening with her, 
she invariably enquired of them before the tea equipage 
made its appearance, whether they would take one slice 
of bread and butter or two, that orders to the necessary 
effect might be issued to the rigid, spare handmaiden, 
who was a thorough personification of Famine, but 
whom her mistress always characterised as being « sadly 
thoughtless and wasteful.” Caroline had never received 
any thing from Mrs, Priscilla but lectures on the duties 
of early rising and carpet work, till she attained the age 
of seventeen. Her godmother, however, like that of 
Cinderella, felt disposed to do the thing in style on oc- 
casion of the coming out of her protegee, and accord- 
ingly wound herself up to the unprecedented liberality 
of sending her a box and a note, the latter requesting 
her acceptance of the contents of the former, namely, 
“a dress muff, and a gold watch with appendages.” 
Caroline eagerly opened the box to gaze on her treasures, 
picturing in her mind’s eye the snowy swansdown of the 
one, and the delicately woven chain and beautiful French 
seals of the other. The “ dress muff” proved to be a 
small article about six inches long, composed of pea- 
cock’s feathers, a number of which had started in va- 
rious places from their fastenings, disclosing to all who 
who were curious respecting the mysteries of construc- 
tion, a view of the black satin foundation beneath, Ten 
years ago Caroline would have welcomed the present as 
an inestimable acquisition to her large wax doll; but, 
like many other of the good things of this world, it 
came too late to be of much use. The “ gold watch 
and appendages” proved a still greater source of disap- 
pointment; the watch was a thick, old-fashioned re- 
peater, very much out of order, and the “ appendages” 
consisted of a black ribbon, to the end of which a com- 
mon watch-key was attached ! 

Rendered moderate in her wishes by this specimen of 
Mrs. Priscilla’s liberality, Caroline, on the occasion of 
her marriage, expected nothing beyond a handsomely- 
bound copy of the “ Spectator,” or an old waist-buckle 
of Dovey’s diamonds; but misers’ gifts, like misers’ 
feasts, are sometimes unexpectedly lavish, and not only 
did Mrs. Priscilla bestow a hundred pound bank note on 
her god-daughter to lay out as she pleased, but, for the 
first time in her life, she made some plain allusions to 
her will, and to the prominent station that Caroline 
would occupy therein. She also favoured her with much 
good advice as to her conduct in married life; but as 
her ideas and notions were all of the olden time, her 
advice was not particularly applicable; and when she 
warned Caroline not to make a private purse for herself, 
not to open her husband's letters without leave, and, 
above all, never to employ any body to track and follow 
him in bis walks, the astonished girl felt half ashamed 
and half indignant at being suspected of the possibility 
of practices as revolting to her good taste as to her good 
principle. Caroline, however, heard all these wise dog- 
mas in silence, which much advanced her in Mrs. Pris- 
cilla’s good opinion. Caroline was remarkably silent 
whenever she feared, disliked, or thought ill of the in- 
tellectual qualities of a person; but as silence is by 
many imputed to respect, her habit of taciturnity, per- 
fectly free as it was from glovm or sullenness, often pro- 
cured the suffrages of the old and formal. Mrs. Priscilla, 
in particular, who was perfectly scandalised at the quick 
repartees, chattering, and giggling of the girls of the 
present day, did due justice to Caroline’s government of 
the tongue, and she did not say more than the truth, 
when she signified to her god-daughter that she intended 
her for the heiress of her long accumulated hoards. 
Caroline, however, never thought of mentioning the 
promise to any one, and, in this case, her artlessness had 
all the effect of art; nothing is so likely to procure the 
revocation of a legacy as any unwary boasting on the 
part of the legatee. 

Among the delights of Caroline in her new character 
of a betrothed bride, her introduction to her future 
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husband’s relations could not be reckoned ; they were very 
few, but she could have wished them still fewer; he had 
a middle-aged cousin, a boisterous fox-hunting country 
squire, who talked as if all his auditors were deaf, stood 
with his back to the fire, was fluent in wiiticisms about 
modern dresses and French fashions, asked Caroline to 
sing Vauxhall songs, and always spoke of her as “ pretty 
Miss Carry,” a contraction of her name which she had 
been accustomed to resent from her earliest school-days, 
as an insult of the first magnitude. He had also a 
maiden aunt, an old young lady, who was deep blue, 
and because slie had heard that Caroline was literary, 
bored her most unmercifully with accounts of geological 
lectures and chemical experiments, and wondered that 
she had never studied Latin, and hinted that it was im- 
possible for any one to speak or read English with tole- 
rable accuracy, who had not enjoyed that advantage. 
Caroline’s great object of distate, however, was her 
future mother-in-law ; and most unfortunate was she in 
this feeling, for Mrs. Clifford was so unexceptionably 
correct in her behaviour, so very wordy in her profes- 
sions, so scrupulously careful to round off her long pe- 
riods as neatly as even her Latinised sister could do, so 
liberal in giving away soup and blankets at Christmas, 
so devoted a mother, so punctual a correspondent, so 
regular in her ready-money payments, and so attentive 
in replying to invitations, returning morning visits, en- 
quiring after her sick friends, and remembering the num- 
ber, ages, and names of every body’s children, that she 
was universally spoken of ; she was a small star twink- 
ling forth in all the glimmer of the minor virtues; she 
was “respectable” and “ well-bred,” qualities which 
many people think imply every thing desirable in a wo- 
man, but which a woman may nevertheless possess, and 
be thoroughly narrow-minded, cold-hearted, and dis- 
agreeable. 

Mrs. Clifford’s disposition was intensely selfish, and 
she was a person of vulgar mind, although not of vul- 
gar manners. When she married, she much disliked 
her husband’s female relatives; and it was her constant 
endeavour to alienate him from them; she was success- 
ful in this trial, from her perfect acquaintance with all 
the petty low arts of dissimulation, and with al! the 
minutie of cunning management; she could “hint a 
fault, and hesitate dislike,” and say and do things which 
were thoroughly provoking to her new connections, yet 
which had nothing tangible in them when made the 
subject of complaint to others; they were frank, warm- 
hearted, and somewhat irritable people, quite unfit to 
cope with her cold policy ; and as she had obtained un- 
limited influence over her weak-minded husband, she 
soon surrounded him with her own herd of sycophants, 
and his mother, an amiable, intellectual, and affectionate 
woman, had ample cause to agree with the old adage, 
which sets forth that “she who marries a son loses 
one !” 

Mrs. Clifford’s husband died, leaving his wife and 
only son amply provided for, and Mrs. Clifford was pro- 
neured by her flatterers as an exemplary and pattern 
mother ; it is no very difficult thing, however, to be an 
exemplary mother to a beautiful boy of fine talents, and 
excellent disposition, and little more credit was due to 
Mrs. Clifford for the fact which her flatterers set forth in 
the second count of her excellencies, that she had re- 
fused several offers, and resolved never to marry again ; 
she was apathetic and selfish, fond of power, and im- 
patient of contradiction ; she had married for an esta- 
blishment, and having secured it, she had nothing to gain, 
and much probably to lose, by admitting a second lord 
and master to share it; a very advantageous offer might 
have tried her resolution, but such she never had to boast 
of. Mrs. Clifford had always had a nervous horror of 
her son’s marriage ; she really loved him after her own 
way, and better than she had ever loved any one else in 
the world ; and remembering how successfully she had 
detached her own husband from his mother, she imagin- 
ed that similar manceuvres would be played off on her- 
self, and gave a pre-occupied hatred to the faiz shadow 
of a future daughter-in-law, which had not yet assumed 
a palpable shape. Whenever her son appeared to ad- 
mire a young lady, she made it her study to discover 
and point out her defects; and, as she generally was 
very guarded in her expletives, and not at all addicted 
to indiscriminate abuse, her “few and far between” 
strictures carried with them a due effect. Her son had 


and had he adhered to his resolution, he would probably 
never have had a wife at all; but he was so suddenly 
and violently smitten with Caroline, and so afraid of the 
rivalry of twe or three young gentlemen who seemed to 
participate in his sentiments, that he had made his offer, 
been accepted, and Mrs. Dornton’s pink notes were on 
the wing to her brother and sister before his mother re- 
ceived intelligence of the fate in store for her. Mrs. 
Clifford felt that remonstrance and opposition would 
now be in vain, and would only tend to lower in the 
eyes of the world that character for strict propriety and 
integrity which she had always prided herself on pre- 
serving ; accordingly she visited and caressed Caroline, 
gave her a fine-toned pianoforte of Stodhart’s, admired 
her drawings and fancy work, and promised to be a se- 
cond mother to her. Caroline’s mother and sisters were 
perfectly satisfied with her behaviour; but Caroline her- 
self felt that there was something wanting, and that the 
something in question was sincerity. Her intuitive 
quickness pointed out to her that Mrs. Clifford did not, 
in reality, like her, and was only acting a part in pre- 
tending to do so. She was quite right in her conjec- 
ture. Mrs. Clifford, satisfied and happy, as she appear- 
ed to be, felt that she had three heavy grounds of com- 
plaint against her son; first, that he should marry at 
all; secondly, that he should not have chosen a lady of 
fortune ; and, thirdly, that if he were disposed to wave 
fortune, he should marry any body but “ dear Sophy 
Beonet.” ‘The person always mentioned by Mrs. Clif- 
ford under that endearing appellation was her niece; a 
young woman whom the death of her parents had ren- 
dered, some years ago, a temporary inmate of the house 
of her aunt; an abode which she had contrived to ren- 
der permanent by her skill in the arts of flattery and 
insinuation. Sophy Bennet was very plain, had a sal- 
low thick complexion and dull gray eyes; she was not 
witty, she was not accomplished, and yet Sophy Bennet 
was a universal favourite; her sovthing softness of 
voice, her caressing manner, her habit of pointing out 
to every one their own good qualities, with an air of as 
much innocence and simplicity as if she were pointing 
them out to a third person, all told wonderfully well in 
mixed society. She had tried every power of fascina- 
tion on her cousin’s heart, but in vain; beauty was the 
first and most indispensable quality in Edmund Clif- 
ford’s beau ideal of a wife, but he gave his cousin a 
meed of praise which many a beauty might have en- 
vied, in allowing that she was of all plain women the 
most attractive. Caroline could not allow so much ; the 
sotto voce tone of Sophy Bennet, the languishing soft- 
ness of her gaze, nay, her very fondness for herself, the 
warmth with which she pressed her hand, and the ad- 
miration which she could not restrain from finding vent 
in words, of her “ pretty figure,” and “sweet hazel 
eyes,” were all revolting to the delicate and high-minded 
girl. ‘Miss Bennet’s company and conversation,” she 
said to herself, (for she wisely admitted no confidante to 
share her unfavourable opinion of her husband’s cou- 
sin,) “ have the same effect on me as the atmosphere of 
a greenhouse. I am tired of faint, confined, and sickly 
fragrance, and long to breathe the cold pure air again.” 

These unpleasant impressions, however, did not damp 
the happiness of Caroline; the fond attentions of her 
lover, the kindness of her family, nay, the very excite- 
ment and bustle of the preparations for her marriage, | 
all tended to prevent her dwelling long on any but bright 
images. Among the various pieces of good advice be- 
stowed on Caroline by her relatives at this interesting 
juncture, perhaps my readers will enquire,—Had she 
any of the best advice? Had she any one to point out 
to her the duties of the marriage state, as well as its 
pleasures, and to tell her that her union should be con- 
sidered by her rather as a religious rite than as a world- 
ly contract? Yes, from one person Caroline received 


Dornton became warmly and sincerely attached to Caro- 
line; but Lucy had a delicate mind, and could not brook 
the idea of living in a state of dependence on her con- 
nections; accordingly, she sought and obtained a situa- 
tion as companion to a wealthy old lady at the west end 
of the town, and by so doing gave grievous offence to 
her family, who indignantly said that she was “ the first 
female among them who had ever done ary thing use- 
fal!” Soon, however, their displeasure softened. Lucy’s 
patroness, although ill-tempered and whimsical, was not 
insensible to the amiability of disposition and powers of 
intellect of her young companion ; she treated her as a 
friend and equal, and Lucy was still enabled to wear 
fashionable shawls and bonnets, to make occasional calls 
on her friends in a handsome carriage, and to receive 
their visits in return, seated in an elegantly furnished 
drawing-room. Soon, however, a new aspect of affairs 
presented itself. Lucy, before the death of her parents, 
was attached to a worthy young clergyman of the name 
of Bernard. He was then merely possessed of a curacy, 
the amount of which was not sufficient to sanction even 
persons of their moderate tastes and wishes in marrying; 
but they were resolved to wait patiently, looking forward 
to better things; and a few months after the commence- 
ment of Lucy’s companionship, better things actually 
came to pass. A curacy in a country village was ob- 
tained by Bernard, doubling the amount of his former 
one in value, and possessing the advantage of a house 
to reside in, and he hastened to claim Lucy as his bride. 
Her patroness was unaflectedly surprised and angry at 
the event; her first exclamation was a very common 
one with irritable old ladies under similar circumstances, 
« What is to become of me, I wonder? How am J to do 
without you when you are married? Her second was 
an indignant enquiry,—“ What can you wish for be- 
yond what you have with me? Have you not a large 
house, a carriage, plenty of servants, and as much mo- 
ney as you can spend?” Lucy did not pretend to argue 
with her, but she did not yield up the point; she was 
gentle, kind, and respectful to the peevish old lady, who 

had certainly, in her own peculiar manner, been kind to 

her, but she was firm in her resolution to marry, con- 
sequently her patroness intimated to her that, “as it 
was not pleasant to have courting and love-making go- 
ing on in quiet houses, the sooner she left her the bet- 

ter!’ and Lucy retired to the ubode of a friend till she 

could prepare her frugal ¢rousseau, and make her other 
simple arrangements for the marriage. Lucy’s family, 

when they had ascertained the very slender amount of 
Mr. Bernard’s income, were unanimously enraged at her 

foily ; they all declined countenancing her marriage by 

their presence, and none of the various presents which, 

at a subsequent period, were poured on Caroline like 

the shower of tarts and cheesecakes in the Royal Ram, 

rejoiced the eyes of poor Lucy; no silver tea-pots, rose- 

wood work-tables, or painted flower-jars, shed a radiance 

on the small parlour of the homely parsonage. ‘'T'wo 
exceptions, however, I must record. 

Mr. Fletcher, the rich uncle, in pursuance of his de- 
claration concerning himself, that he always did every 
thing that was just and proper, sent Lucy a bank note 
of very small value, (cut in half, and forwarded in two 
letters, to the first of which he desired an answer befure 
he transmitted the second,) and accompanied by an in- 
junction to “lay it out in something useful for the 
house ;” and Carvline, who really liked and esteemed 
her cousin, obtained, with great difficulty, permission 
from her mother to send her a letter of congratulation 
and a turquoise ring. “ You must not, however,” added 
Mrs. Dornton, “let Gertrude and Emily know what I 
have allowed you to do. I think I may depend, Caro- 
line, on your prudence ; buat your sisters are young girls, 
and you must be aware that your poor cousin has be- 
haved very foolishly, and set them a very bad example.” 





such advice. About two years before her own engage- 
ment, her cousin, Lucy Vavgkan, had become a bride, 
although the matrons of the family always spoke of 
Caroline as taking the lead in matrimony of the rest of 
the junior branches, because, as they sagaciously re- 
marked, “ Poor Lucy Vaughan’s marriage was really to 
be reckoned as none at all!” 

Lucy’s father and mother died when she was about 
five and twenty years old, leaving her only provided for 
by an excellent education and well-regulated mind; she 
availed herself for a year of an offered asylum with 


Notwithstanding Lucy’s folly and bad behaviour, 
however, in marrying an excellent and clever young 
man with a small competence, she presumed to be very 
happy; her husband and herself were thrown much on 
their mutual talents and resources for recreation and 
amusement; but they felt this to be no hardship: they 
had chosen each other from the rest of the world, and 
they never for a moment repented that they had, to use 
a well-known metaphor, “ changed one and twenty 
shillings into a guinea.” Certainly there were many 
things in their situation that they could have wished 
otherwise. Bernard, whose learning and acquirements 








always intended to consult her in his choice of a wife, 








several relatives in town ; and during her stay with Mrs. 
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had obtained him a high character at Oxford, would not 
voluntarily have chosen to seclude himself in a retired 
country village, and while paying all proper and kind 
attention to his rustic and illiterate parishioners, his 
thoughts would sometimes revert to the refined and 
classical society that he had enjoyed during his college 
days. Lucy, also, had never been accustomed to the 
management of a very small income, and did not find 
the novelty so agreeable as novelties are generally ima- 
gined to be; she would not have selected a house as a 
place of residence with the drawbacks of low and con- 
fined 1o0oms, a narrow staircase, and a smoky chimney ; 
and she would much have preferred the superintendence 
of pleasure-grounds to the care of a kitchen garden; 
but Lucy and her husband never murmured, never com- 
plained, never envied those more favoured by fortune 
than themselves. What restrained them from this? 
Not good temper, not philosophy, not even love itself; 
any or all of these causes would have been insufficient ; 
their satisfaction arose from this source, they possessed 
divine wisdom, they had « learned in whatsoever state 
they were, therewith to be content.” I extract the con- 
cluding part of Lucy’s letter of congratulation to her 
cousin. 

«“ Having now given you, my dearest Caroline, my 
opinion of the duties of a wife, let me earnestly advise 
you to be on every occasion perfectly open and confiden- 
tial with your husband, and never, for a moment, to per- 
mit any other person to usurp his right to the first place 
in your thoughts. Do not suppose that I mean to insult 
you by the suspicion that your heart is likely to wander 
to another possessor; the only persons who, I appre- 
hend, may be likely to interfere with the regard due to 
your husband, are persons whom, to a certain degree, 
you are bound to love and regard,—I mean the members 
of your own family. I know you wil! immediately say, 
that, having the warmest affection for Edmund Clifford, 
and having always been sensible of a certain want of 
congeniality with your domestic circle, it is impossible 
that you can even feel a temptation to regard the feel- 
ings and opinions of your relations in preference to his. 
But, dear Caroline, you tell me in your letter that you 
are sure you can never like the connections of your hus- 
band; you particularise his mother, who, nevertheless, 
you add, appears to be on the most affectionate terms 
with her son. May you not, with your natural quick- 
ness and openness, discover to her this dislike, may it 
not hereafter affect her conduct, and, through her, influ- 
ence the couduct of your husband towards you? And 
may you not then eagerly and impetuously accept the 
offered services of your relations to reinstate you in 
what they will call your rights, and to protect you against 
any further innovation of them? I do not know that 
you will ever be exposed to these trials, but I know that 
many young married women are; you can only guard 
against them by constant self-possession and watchful- 
ness, and by gently and firmly repelling all undue inter- 
ference in your domestic differences of opinion, from 
any quarter whatever. I do not tell you to be blind to 
the faults of your husband ; a woman of intellect and 
discernment cannot be so even if she would; but this 
I venture unhesitatingly to say,—never suffer yourself 
to be irritated by any error in him, which you would 
not have found out for yourself, had it not been forced 
on your notice by a third person; this is not only duty 
but policy; your readiness io make excuses for him to 
his censors, will induce him, under similar circumstances, 
to make excuses for you; and when you once mutually 
show that you are closely linked together in unity of 
mind and spirit, no one will attempt to lessen your es- 
teem for each other, because they will feel that the at- 
tempt must be unavailing. Earnestly do I pray that 
you and your beloved husband may escape or surmount 
all the trials to which I have alluded; and that, to quote 
the beautiful words of the sacred ceremony in which 
you will shortly be engaged, ‘ ye may so live together 
in this life, that in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting.’ ”’ 

I shall pass over the details of Caroline’s marriage 
and honey-moon excursion: all, to use Mrs. Dornton’s 
expression, “ went off just as it should do;” the young 
couple returned to their house in Torrington square, 
and were much engaged in company for the next two 
months. At the end of that time a cessation of promis- 
cuous visiting ensued, the inhabitants of Russell, Bedford, 
and Brunswick squares had duly féted and entertained 
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| them; and as parties in that rank of life do not follow 


each other with the same celerity as in the circles of 
fashion, the world (as every body persists in calling their 
own coterie) was disposed to leave the young people 
“ alone in their glory.” A téte-d-téte, however, was not 
to be their lot; they were surrounded by relations who 
could not think of abandoning them to themselves. 
Mrs. Dornton only lived in Alfred place, and while Ger- 
trude and Emily were engaged with their singing mis- 
tress or drawing master, it “ made a pleasant change 
for her” to call upon Caroline, and engage her in a shop- 
ping expedition, or a visit to the bazars. At other times 
she was anxious to call on some old friend at Hamp- 
stead or Dulwich, and Caroline’s carriage was put into 
requisition as a conveyance ; then Gertrude would con- 
strantly bring her netting or her drawing materials to 
“ pass a long morning ;” and when Gertrude and her 
mother were invited out to dinner, the house in Tor- 
rington square was fixed on as a safe place of refuge for 
Emily, who, “ poor thing, was too young to go into 
company, and too old to be left with servants.” Mrs. 
Sedgewick, Caroline’s aunt, also bestowed on her a full 
share of the circular visits which she was in the habit of 
making to her family, wondering whether Sir James 
Bradbury would propose for Kate, and wondering whe- 
ther Kate would accept him if he did ; and Mrs. Morris 
and Anna were continually coming separately, (never 
together,) Mrs. Morris complaining of Anna’s wilful en- 
couragement of Lieutenant Gayville’s attentions, and 
meditating schemes to send her into the country out of 
his way; and Anna, lamenting over mamina’s austerity 
and coldness of heart, and making quotations from a 
little book, which she constantly carried in her reticule, 
called « How to keep House with Comfort and Elegance 
on Two Hundred Pounds a Year!” 

Clifford, who was naturally of a grave, quiet disposi- 








tion, and had been little used to the rattle and banter of 
flirting young ladies, or to the plots and scheming of 
their mammas, soon became weary of these incessant 
causeries. “ Besides,” he argued with himself, « it is 
not reasonable or delicate in Caroline to encourage so 
many of her relations to come continually to the house, 
when I have nobody but my mother and cousin whom I 
see on intimate terms.” Mrs. Clifford, however, was a 
host in herself of disagreeables; she lived in Keppel 
street, therefore no weather kept her away; in fact, as 
she said, “ the loss of her dear son, the best son in the 
world, would break her heart if she could not have the 
privilege of daily seeing him; he was every thing to 
her, his wife had plenty of her own relations to amuse 
her, but she had no other comfort except dear Sophy 
Bennet, who was as fond as herself of Edmund’s so- 
ciety and conversation.” 

Caroline could not restrain her dislike to the parading 
and patronising Mrs. Clifford ; there was something in 
her dogmatical manner of addressing her, the mode in 
which she cross-questioned her respecting her past and 
present tastes and employments, and the air of superiori- 
ty assumed by her towards her family, which was con- 
stantly summoning the colour into the cheek, and the 
fire into the eye, of her sensitive daughter-in-law ; and 
this feeling was not at all lessened by Sophy Bennet’s 
frequent gentle whisper, “ You must not mind my aunt’s 
manner—you must not fancy you are not a favourite. I 
know you will say that she speaks and behaves different- 
ly to me; but you should consider I have lived with her 
for some years, and perhaps can accommodate myself to 
her little caprices better than people in general.” At 
the close of these kind of speeches she would kindly 
press Caroline’s hand, which was generally, however, 
hastily withdrawn from her grasp. 

Those who live amid the quickly-recurring gaieties 
and engagements of fashionable life, will perhaps feel 
incredulous when I say, that Caroline and Clifford, in 
their quiet sphere of action, really wanted time to be- 
come acquainted with each other, but such was actually 
the case. A barrier was placed between them, which 
every day seemed to strengthen ; they could never sing 
together, they could never read together, constant visits 
prevented them; they seldom even walked together, for 
Mrs. Clifford was never happy except when leaning on 
the arm of her son, and Caroline’s mother and sisters, 
as I have before mentioned, were perpetually petitioning 
for her company in their morning excursions. And yet 
the world (the Russell square world) dilated on the 
happiness of the young couple; “ they were not driven 


to strangers for amusement on the one hand, or left to 
dulness on the other; they had domestic society, the 
best of all; they enjoyed truly English cheerfulness in 
the bosom of their family.” 

Happy would it have been for Clifford and his wife, 
if they had not had a relation in the world—happy 
would it have been for them if they had been placed in 
an obscure country village, like Bernard and Lucy, 
where they would have been compelled to seek conver- 
sation and recreation from each other alone; and hap- 
pier still would it have been for them could they have 
been transported to Dublin, or Edinburgh, or any other 
large city, with the ability of forming new acquaintance 
among the refined and intellectual, and of forming them 
together, mutually agreeing (as two clever and good- 
tempered young people would be sure to do if left alone) 
respecting their selection of intimates, and mutually re- 
ceiving from them that respect which strangers would 
never think of withholding from one of those persons 
with whom they had become acquainted as a happy and 
well-suited married couple. Now, however, Caroline 
and Clifford were placed in the light of opponents rather 
than friends and lovers; they had each their own pariy 
to support, and their own pursuits to follow—constant 
intercourse with their relations, and with nobody else, 
made it a matter of impossibility to refrain from alluding 
to them in their private conversations, and some collision 
of opinion then invariably took place ; for Clifford had 
constantly some instance (brought before his eyes in 
strong relief by his mother) to cite of the frivolity of 
Caroline’s relations, and Caroline, in return, had some 
unkind or uncivil speech of Mrs. Clifford’s to complain 
of, which, translated into plain words, and deprived of 
the meaning look, the tone and sneer that accompanied 
it, might have appeared, even to a less partial judge than 
Clifford, to amount to no provocation at all. Yes, they 
were rapidly becoming cold, alienated, and indifferent to 
each other, although they had married for love, and al- 
though the persons who were causing the division be- 
tween them possessed no strong hold on their affections. 
Caroline and Clifford each loved their relations more 
from habit and duty than from real distinguishing pre- 
ference ; had they only been allowed fair play, had they 
been permitted to improve their attachment for each 
other by a moderate portion of Jeisure and retirement, 
habit and duty would have united with individual affec- 
tion in making them fulfil, in the spirit as well as the 
letter, the vow they had taken at the altar, to forsake all 
other, and keep to one alone. Yet none of those who 
were working out such wo to them were wilfully ma- 
licious, or were for a moment reproached by their con- 
sciences for the course of action they were pursuing. 
Caroline’s relations did as they would be done by in 
their frequent visits; they thought she would be dull with- 
out them; they began to surmise that her husband was 
rather grave and precise, and her mother-in-law a tiresome, 
pragmatical old woman, and concluded that a little live- 
ly, agreeable chat every day would be the only way to 
prevent her from getting thoroughly stupified. Mrs. 
Clifford, too, had no personal enmity to Caroline; as 
the wife of any one but Edmund Clifford, she would 
have liked her very well, but her mind was warped by 
the ruling idea that the wish of her son’s wife must ne- 
cessarily be to detach him from his mother, and, conse- 
quently, that it was incumbent on her to take things in 
time, and strenuously to prevent the young bride from 
obtaining an undue influence over the mind of her hus- 
band ; this object she felt could only be effected by con- 
triving to open his eyes to all the defects of bis wife, and 
to throw all her virtues and attractions into the shade. 
Had Mrs. Clifford been‘in a lower sphere of society, she 
would, like the homely matrons of that class, have pro- 
fessed surprise and horror at the amount of her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s weekly bills, criticised her extravagance in 
postage, washing, and coach hire, and lectured her on 
the enormity of permitting her housemaid to wear rose- 
coloured ribands. As it was, she endeavoured to con- 
vince Clifford that he had married a pretty automaton, 
a frivolous, silly flirt, with limited talents, no affections, 
and a number of giddy, exceptionable relations ; and 
could she have succeeded in persuading her son to re- 
gard his wife merely as a child and a toy, and to con- 
sider her (his mother) as his companion, his adviser, and 
the depository of his secrets, and could Caroline have 
quietly submitted to sink into insignificance, and to fawn 





upon the imperious woman who degraded her, Mrs. 
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Clifford would probably in time have not only liked her, 
but would have regarded her with something of the in- 
dulgent fondness and protection which she showed to 
her pet spaniel. 

As for Sophy Bennet, her endeavours to make Caro- 
line appear to disadvantage were not much to be won- 
dered at. It washer cue, on every occasion, to play into 
the hand of her patroness ; and a plain woman of thirty 
is never greatly disposed to admire and befriend a par- 
ticularly pretty one of twenty. Yet, although none of 
these persons individually possessed feelings of malice, 
they had none of them a proper conviction of the un- 
kindness, the cruelty of endeavouring to depreciate a 
wife or husband in the estimation of each other. «Those 
whom God hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der,” does not merely refer to the gross and criminal 
disturbers of the ties of married life ; like other injunc- 
tions, it is not only to be understood and obeyed literally, 
but is to be followed out into all its branches. The in- 
sinuating flirt, the flattering man of the world, the light 
jester, the sneering cynic, who, all in their several ways, 
say and do something to make the hearts of a married 
pair beat less kindly towards each other, may “ mean no 
harm,” but they may have lighted a fire which will not 
be quenched, they may have done a deed which will not 
be undone, they may have begun a work of destruction, 
which the really base, malignant, and designing may 
finish. 

“ How constantly your wife’s family are at your house,” 
said Mrs. Clifford to her son, during one of his frequent 
calis in Keppel street; “I wonder you are not tired of 
the sight of them.” 

Clifford was about to return a smiling answer to what 
he considered a merely common observation, but “ dear 
Sophy Bennet” took care to identify it as something 
very pointed, by looking reproachfully at her aunt, nerv- 
ously rising from her seat, walking to the window, and 
talking about the weather. 

“That very affected and artificial girl, Miss Sedge- 
wick, has at length, I hear, succeeded in ensnaring poor 
Sir James Bradbury,” pursued Mrs. Clifford. 

Her son reddened, and bowed assent. He did not like 
the term “ succeeded in ensnaring,” as applied to a cousin 
of Caroline’s. “The second lucky match made in the 
family,” said Mrs. Clifford, after a pause, “and in a 
worldly point of view, more advantageous than the first. 
I suppose the future Lady Bradbury will now be the idol 
of the time-serving set, at least till her marriage is over. 
You and I were strangely deceived, Edmund, when we 
believed Caroline to be such an object of affection in the 
circle of her relatives: I imagine it wasall put on for the 
occasion, for see very little of it now.” 

Clifford was rather puzzled how to answer. When 
the excitement of Caroline’s engagement had passed, her 
relations had certainly ceased to utter fine speeches about 
her: they were, however, far from deficient in regard for 
her—but they had never been a caressing, complimentary 
family, and the tedious maternal tendernesses of Mrs. 
Clifford, and the soft flattering cajoleries of « dear Sophy 
Bennet,” were more likely to excite them to laughter 
than to imitation. Clifford made the most unfortunate 
reply he could have done. “They must like Caroline,” 
he said, “ or they would not come so often to see her.” 

A slight sneer passed over Mrs. Clifford’s countenance, 
as she rejoined, “ Other reasons than affection may exist 
for their frequent visits : the eommand of a carriage, and 
the entrée to a house of undoubted respectability, are no 
slight advantages to husband-hunting young ladies. 
However, I much regret that it should be so, for Caro- 
line’s sake ; her time is frittered away by ceaseless calls, 
and her mind distracted by frivolous gossip. Young as 
she is, I should have had hopes that if she could have 
been detached from her family, she might, at a future 
day, have become a solid companion to a sensible man ; 
but while her present associations continue, I fear she 
will not be likely to forget the school in which she has 
been educated. You will excuse me, my dear son,” 
added Mrs. Clifford, softening her tone, and laying her 
hand on her son’s arm, “I have, perhaps, said too much, 
but it has been with difficulty that I have prevailed on 
myself to say any thing at all.” 

Clifford sighed heavily as his mother quitted theroom. 
The gentle voice of Sophy Bennet aroused him from his 
Teverie. 

“ I was sorry when my aunt began to speak,” said she, 


think she will be easier and happier, now she bas dis- | her: but you have so much more gaiety, so many more 
closed her sentiments to you. It is all, as you must be | callers-in than we have, that I am afraid Gertrude would 
aware, for the good of yourself and dear Caroline, that | think our house very dull compared to her own.” 
she regards these matters with such anxiety, and none “And why should your house be dull?” quickly re- 
can be better qualified than my excellent aunt, both from | torted Mrs. Dornton ; “ you have the means to make it 
understanding and principle, to give advice.” otherwise. Newly married people usually like and en- 
“Very true,” said Clifford; « but I think she is tow | joy society, and are glad to plan and contrive little 
severe in her strictures on Caroline’s relations.” parties of amusement for the advantage of their young 
“ Very likely she is,” replied Miss Bennet; “ but your | relations.” 
mother, Edmund, is not a frivolous woman of the world, Caroline stammered out something about Clifford’s 
end can perhaps make little allowance for the vanities | dislike to gaiety. 
and trifling pursuits in which she has nosympathy. She “If Clifford really felt the attachment for you he ought 
has acute feelings on the subject of right and wrong, and | to do,” answered Mrs. Dornton, “he would not mind 
a light, superficial character, like Mrs. Dornton, excites | making a little sacrifice of his own inclinations to yours— 
her contempt, when it ought rather to move her to pity : | but there is a great difference in men. I remember your 
but you look pale and uneasy—do not dwell on what has | poor dear father was never so happy as when [ had my 
been said; rely on it, that one day dear Caroline will | sisters staying in the house. Anna, in particular, was 
become all we can wish her.”’ continually coming to see us; and he always said we 
Clifford that evening made some remarks to Caroline | seemed quite lost when she went away. He was as fond 
on the subject of the frivolities and the frequent visits of | of her as if she had been his own sister; and he often 
her relations, which were very ill received by her. She | went out to parties in the evening, when he would much 
at once traced them to their source. Indeed, for some | rather have been going to sleep, just for the sake of 
time past, whenever Clifford had seemed dispirited or | giving her a little pleasure.” 
irritable, Gertrude or Emily had always suggested to her Mrs. Dornton spoke no more than the truth. Her 
that “his tiresome old mother had been tampering with | husband was a merchant in the city, who always went 
him.” | to his business after breakfast, took an early dinner in 
This conviction, however, did not diminish her indig- | the neighbourhood of his counting-house, and did not 
nation against her husband. She felt that it was indeli- | return to Marchmont street until tea time. He knew 
cate and unkind to talk to her of the foibles of her | that his pretty, vacant wife had no mental resources with 
relations. Trifling and vain, as in her own mind she | which she could amuse herself in solitude, and his in- 
allowed her mother and sisters to be, they still were her | come was too small to allow her more than a very limited 
mother and sisters—they were just what they had always | proportion of the luxuries of shopping and visiting: ac- 
been in character, and en what pretext could she beg | cordingly, he was glad that she should be kept in cheer- 
them either to lessen their visits, or to diminish their | fulness and good-humour by Anna’s society. He never 
gaiety? “Besides,” she thought, “could I, even with- | cared for any conversation with his wife beyond that de- 
out offence, persuade them to come less frequently to the | sultory chit-chat which was not at all interfered with by 
house, what should I gain in exchange for their com- | the presence of a third person; and he did not find his 
pany? Notthe agrémens of a circle of general acquaint- | enjoyment of his evening paper, half-hour’s nap, and hot 
ance—not the undisturbed enjoyment of my husband’s | supper, at all lessened by the company of the fair smiling 
society—but an additional number of visits from the | sister-in-law, who was delighted to escape from her dull 
people I dislike: a more ample allowance of the formal | home in the country, to the comparative gaieties of 
truisms of Mrs, Clifford, and the hollow compliments of | Marchmont street-—and who was so sedulously attentive 
her humble companion.” Caroline, with these feelings, | in placing his easy chair in the most desirable position, 
was not disposed to make any concession to her hus- | flying for his snuff-box if he happened to leave it in an- 
band’s opinion; and, on the ensuing day, when she | other room, and providing him with an endless succes- 
called in Alfred place, she had never been disposed to | sion of the warmest of worsted comforters, and prettiest 
regard her mother and sisters with so much tenderness, | of silk purses, that he could not object to repay her kind- 
for a generous mind will always warm towards those | ness by occasionally giving or going to a litile carpet 
whom it considers to have suffered from injustice. Caro- | dance on her account, where the watchful care of his 
line’s tenderness, however, met with no correspondent | wife always secured for him a snug rubber at a quiet 
fervour this morning. Mrs. Dornton, although usually | tab'e, “out of the way of the young people!” 
an extremely good-natured woman, was, on the present Mr. Dornton, however, had a more easy temper than 
occasion, “ very nervous,” as she herself expressed it-— | Edmund Clifford: he was not so refined in his habits, 
but, according to the reading of Gertrude and Emily, | nor so intellectual in his pursuits. Perhaps, however, 
“ very cross.” I can decide the real reason of the difference between the 
The engagement of Kate Sedgewick had, as Mrs. | gentlemen, in a few words: Mr. Dornton passed nine 
Clifford had surmised, created general triumph in the | or ten hours every day in the city, and he had no near 
family, but had not excited peculiar satisfaction in Alfred | female relatives of his own. 
place. Mrs. Dornton was by no means pleased that her “Tt is often,” pursued Mrs. Dornton, after a pause, 
niece should marry so much better than her daughter: | “a great advantage fora girl to passa little while in 
an alliance with a baronet, a house in Portland place, | some other house than her own, even although it may be 
three carriages, and servants in proportion, threw all the | a dull one.” 
humble glories of the establishment in Torrington square Caroline waited in silence for an explanation. 
into the shade. Mrs. Dornton, too, had by this time got “ Sir Henry Milner,” added Mrs. Dornton, “ has met 
quite accustomed to the bright blue eyes and chestnut | Gertrude at several parties, and seemed very much struck 
curls of her son-in-law, and began to think that youth | with her. Ido not see why my daughter should not 
and beauty were of very little consequence in a man. | marry a baronet, as well as my niece.” Caroline did 
Sir James looked vastly well for his age, and had re- | not see why she should not, but could not imagine how 
cently procured a wig, which just resembled nature. | staying in a dull house was likely to promote so desira- 
“ Really,” said Mrs. Dornton, after a hurried salutation | ble an event. “ Sir Henry has once paid us a morning 
to Caroline, “the luck of my sister is quite surprising, | visit,” said Mrs. Dornton, “and no doubt would have 
and yet I am sureI have nothing to reproach myself | come a great deal oftener, but Miss Burrows, our next- 
with—I am sure, since the death of your poor dear fa- | door neighbour, is a second cousin of his mother’s. She 
ther, I have never thought of myself in any thing, but | is, as you know, an iasufferably gossiping, prying, spite- 
all my object in life has been the benefit and advance- | ful old maid, and is always at her window, watching 
ment of my girls.” every thing that takes place at our house. If Sir Henry 
Caroline gently and affegtionately assented ; but Mrs. | called here twice in one week, it would certainly go to 
Dornton was not to be soothed into satisfaction. “I | Lady Milner.” 
cannot help saying, Caroline,” she continued, “that I “ Most likely it would,” said Caroline, calmly, still ig- 
think you have been very unsisterly since your marriage. | norant of her mother’s drift. 
You have never taken Gertrude to any parties, nor in- «“ Therefore, Caroline,” pursued Mrs. Dornton, obliged 
troduced her to any new acquaintance, nor even asked | at last to come to the point, “I should be very glad if 
her to stay at your house.” you would take back Gertrude with you to spend a week 
Caroline slightly coloured as she answered, “I would | in Torrington square. A friend of ours is engaged to 
gladly have asked Gertrude to stay with me, if I could | dine in company with Sir Henry to-day; and I will get 
have imagined that it would have been any pleasure to | her to mention the circumstance to him, and to say that 





“because I was afraid you might take it amiss; but I 
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Gertrude is impatient for the manuscript song that he 
promised to lend her.” 

Caroline was not persuaded of the delicacy or policy 
of her mother’s scheme—but she could not refuse a re- 
quest so pointedly made, especially as Gertrude whispered 
to her that she should be “delighted to get away from 
home—tor really poor mamma was so out of sorts since 
the announcement of Kate’s engagement, that it was 
quite insupportable to be with her.” Accordingly, Ger- 
trude accompanied her sister home, to the great discom- 
fiture and dissatisfaction of Clifford, who did not at all 
emulate the dear departed Mr. Dornton in his fondness 
for his sister-in-law, and who considered that Caroline 
meant to brave and defy him by inviting her sister to 
the house as an inmate, the very day after he had so 
unhesitatingly expressed his disapprobation of the fre- 
quent visits of herself and family. Caroline had only 
to hope that Sir Henry Milner would not call, and that 
Gertrude’s visit would soon come to an end. The first 
of her wishes was realised. Sir Henry Milner contented 
himself with sending the song in question to Alfred 
place, enclosed in a blank cover directed to Mrs. Dornton, 
and he never even walked up Torrington square, al- 
though Gertrude, exquisitely dressed, was every morning 
“sitting in the window-pane, without a bit of blind,” 
after the manner of “ Miss Bell,” in the song of “ Num- 
ber One.” Gertrude, however, did not grow dull and 
gloomy from her disappointment. She was, like the 
rest of Caroline’s family, very good-natured, and thought 
she should perform a kind office to her sister, by enliven- 
ing her with a little cheerful conversation. Accordingly, 
Gertrude indulged in a style of rattling vivacity, which 
was perfectly alarming to Mrs. Clifford, quite incompre- 


hensible to her son, and very annoying to Caroline, who 
could not check Gertrude while trying to make herself 
agreeable, but yet thought her very injudicious and fool- 


ish in her choice of subjects. She was constantly talk- 
ing about schemes to obtain desirable matches, and the 
expediency of taking the outside seats at concerts, and 
keeping near the door at assemblies: she delighted to 
diseuss the relative merits of “dear detrimentals” with- 
out property, and “ tiresome bores” with it—and she 
was fluent in the praises of a certain Mrs, Dashington, 
at whose house she was sure of meeting with none but 
«good men.” Her brother-in-law at first was disposed 
to think that she was more rational than he had believed 
her to be, and that she was alluding to men of unim- 
peachable and exemplary moral conduct. Afterwards, 
when he rejected this idea as improbable, he was dis- 
posed to surmise that she had borrowed an expression 
from her city uncle, and was alluding to the “ good men” 
on Change, whose word was as secure as their bond ; 
but Gertrude soon informed the unenlightened, that the 
phrase, “good men,” only applied to dashers of un- 
doubted style and fashion, among whom, even by her 
own admission, was a fair proportion of coxcombs, spend- 
thrifts, and roués. 

Mrs. Clifford listened to these remarks with a haughty 
sneer, and sometimes made a contemptuous observation 
in rejoinder to them, which amused rather than irritated 
the light-hearted girl, who, naturally enough, said to her- 
self, that so long as her own mother did not object to her 
manners, she had no need to care for the opinion of the 
mother of any one else ; and she took a wilful delight in 
exasperating her stiff and frowning auditress by saying 
a hundred silly things, w hich, as she afterwards assured 
the remonstrating Caroline, she “did not in the least 
mean.” Dear Sophy Bennet,” too, contrived to lead 
her on by her soft questions and her air of deep interest 
in whatever she was saying ; and when she had succeeded 
in making her show off her volatility to the best, or, 
more correctly speaking, to the worst advantage, she 
would privately whisper to Edmund, “ Poor dear girl, I 
do not think there is any real harm in her. All that is 
objectionable in her manner and seniiments arises from 
her sad way of bringing up. How different she would 
have been if she had been educated by your admirable 
mother!” 

Gertrude quitted Torrington square at the end of the 
week, and took home a lamentable account of poor Caro- 
line’s dull way of living, of the authority assumed by 
the disagreeable mother-in-law, who made her quite a 
cipher in her own house ; and of the little tenderness or 
admiration that she experienced from her husband. Mrs. 
Dornton felt both hurt and angry at this account. Al- 
though a vain and frivolous woman, unable to understand 
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the extent of Caroline’s talents and feelings, she was 
really fond of her, and proud of her. That her daughter 
should ever be undervalued and slighted by her husband, 
would, under any circumstances, have proved a grievous 
source of surprise to her; but, when she reflected that, 
after all, her daughter had only married in a middling 
way, while her niece was about to make the best match 
ever known in the family, the injury became greatly en- 
hanced to her. The congratulations which poured in 
from all her acquaintance, on Kate’s marriage, were dis- 
cord to her ears, and Mrs. Sedgewick’s consultations 
about India shawls, and bird-of-paradise plumes, were 
insufferably provoking; nay, she even went so far as to 
prohibit her daughters from singing the ballad, « Lilla’s 
a Lady,” on account of the disagreeable association of 
ideas which it involved. Mr. Fletcher, the rich man of 
the family, also, was a great deal more bountiful on the 
occasion than Mrs. Dornton thought at all necessary. 
Mr. Fletcher, however, acted in perfect unity with his 
ideas of consistency and propriety. A small bank-note 
had been a suitable present for the wife of a poor coun- 
try curate, who, of course, could require nothing but 
necessaries—an emerald necklace was a fit offering for 
the fiancée of a man in easy circumstances, who kept a 
carriage—but a magnificent set of pink topazes was no 
more than a fitting tribute to the bride elect of a wealthy 
baronet in Portland place. Caroline was not in the 
least moved either to envy or displeasure by all this 
splendour. She merely made one observation on the 
connection: she asked, “ Has Sir James Bradbury a 
mother living?” and when answered in the negative, 
replied, “Then, I dare say the marriage will turn out 
very happily !” 

The marriage took place. The happy couple went to 
Paris. Sir James had insisted on Mrs. Sedgewick’s re- 
tention of her daughter’s portion for her life; and, con- 
sequently, that lady now sported a plain brown chariot 
of her own, and drove about in a white satin bonnet 
with a superb blonde veil—the most triumphant of spec- 
ulators, and most satisfied of mothers—affording a prac- 
tical exemplification of a song in “ Blue Beard,” with 
the alteration of one word, 


«“’T is a very fine thing to be mother-in-law, 
To a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw.” 


Caroline did not concern herself about the matter. She 
had long ceased to think much of any body’s mother-in- 
law but her own. Mrs, Clifford daily grew more and 
more an object of dislike to her. The scrutinising look 
of her cold, severe eye—the tone of formal courtesy in 
which she addressed her, contrasted, as it was, by the 
earnest kindness of her manner towards her son and her 
niece, incensed Caroline, almost beyond bearing. None 
of the little private discussions, the every-day social ar- 
rangements in which the generality of married couples 
indulge, cemented the tie between Caroline and Clifford, 
Mrs. Clifford, as Sophy Bennet constantly reminded Ed- 
mund, was “ so superior a woman, so excellent a mother, 
her judgment was so sound, her advice so admirable, 
that it was as great an advantage to dear Caroline as to 
himself, to have such a counsellor and guide.” Conse- 
quently, he daily grew more and more convinced of the 
folly and uncompanionable qualities of his wife, and was 
only thankful that his want of prudence in choosing her 
could be repaired by the constant presence and conversa- 
tion of his invaluable mother and cousin. One faithful, 
sincere, and quick-sighted friend, who was not a relation 
to either party, would have been of inestimable service 
to both, at the present time; but such a one they did 
not possess. Mrs, Dornton was earnestly desirous to 
improve the aspect of affairs— but she had more zeal than 
discretion. She saw that Caroline was, to use an ex- 
pressive phrase, “ thought little of,” and endeavoured to 
make her appear of consequence ; but shé had only one 
way of doing this. She was continually talking of the 
admiration which Caroline had excited as a girl, the 
offers she had received, and the many more she would 
have received if she had given her admirers any en- 
couragement; and this style of conversation merely 
tended to confirm Clifford and his mother in the idea 
that Caroline had been brought up in a light and trifling 
manner, and instructed to secure for herself, at all 
events, that which the world calls “achoice of good 
matches.” 

Summer now smiled around in all its warmth and 
beauty. When Caroline and Clifford had been married 














on the preceding November, he had promised her, as an 
indemnification for the shortness of the tour to which 
the season had restricted them, that he would take her to 
Scotland the ensuing summer. She reminded him of 
his promise ; but the ruler of her destiny, Mrs. Clifford, 
had long resolved not to allow her the glorious advantage 
of a whole summer’s ¢éte-d-téte with her husband—and 
Sophy Bennet succeeded in persuading Edmund that 
there could be no hope of improvement or safety for 
Caroline, if removed from the careful wing of her ex- 
emplary mother-in-law. Mrs. Dornton had a different 
plan for the young couple. She wished Clifford to take 
a house at Brighton, and invite herself and her daugh- 
ters to stay there. “A great many good matches are 
made at watering places,” said she. “1 remember when 
Mr. Morris first took a fancy to my sister Anna, he 
seemed quite shy of visiting in Marchmont street ; but I 
persuaded poor dear Mr. Dornton (not that he wanted 
much persuasion) to take Anna with us to Brighton for 
a month. Mr. Morris immediately followed us, and 
made proposals to Anna a fortnight afterwards, at 
Wright’s musical library.” Clifford had, by this time, 
almost accurately acquired his mother’s cold haughty 
bend of assent—and Mrs. Dornton received no other 
reply to her observation. ‘Brighton, too,” she pro- 
ceeded, “is so much gayer and pleasanter now than it 
was then. The cliffs are absolutely crowded in the mid- 
dle of the day, and a carriage can hardly get along 
safely: then, the chain pier is such an addition to the 
place. Our neighbour, Miss Burrows, told me, that one 
morning she only took a single turn to the top and back 
again, and met with fourteen people of her acquaint- 
ance !” 

«A powerful recommendation to those who are ac- 
customed to associate a visit to the country with quiet, 
rural pursuits and retirement,” said Mrs. Clifford, with 
her usual sneer; and Sophy Bennet added, «It is not 
every mind that is formed to enjoy and improve retire- 
ment, like that of dear Mrs. Clifford.” “ Dear Mrs. 
Clifford” at length settled her son’s summer plans for 
him, to the advantage, as she told him, of his purse and 
his peace of mind. She took a house at Richmond, and 
invited Clifford and his wife to become her guests during 
her stay. It was in vain for Caroline to object to this 
plan. Clifford asked herto produce one good reason 
against it; and she could not give him her only reason. 
She could not tell him, that it would be to her the bitter- 
est of penances to see his mother every day, and all day 
long. Caroline’s train of reflections on every occasion 
now partook of her peculiar circumrtances. One of her 
neighbours was going to pass the summer in a very dull 
village in Essex. «It will not be cheerful,” thought 
Caroline, “ but she will not mind it: her husband will 
be with her, and they will not be annoyed by visiters.” 
Another was to stay all the summer.and autumn in 
London. “ Well,” thought Caroline, “she and her hus- 
band are fond of walking together: she can take his arm 
and enjoy pleasant evening strolls.” 

Any stranger who had heard Caroline’s soliloquies, 
would have imagined them those of a happy wife. How 
widely removed from truth may be a natural and plausi- 
ble conjecture! Caroline at length went to Richmond, 
with a thoroughly bad grace, determined to find her visit 
very disagreeable—and it proved just as disagreeable as 
she could have predicted. All outward circumstances, 
however, combined to make her situation appear happy. 
The summer was one of remarkable fineness and beauty. 
Mrs. Clifford’s house was situated on the hill, command- 
ing the loveliest of prospects. They daily took the most 
delightful of walks and rides, or rowed in a pleasure-boat 
upon the clear and beautiful river. When they occa- 
sionally appeared wpon the public walks, Caroline, in 
her delicate white muslin pelisse, and transparent crape 
hat, was generally considered the prettiest woman in 
Richmond. She was envied for her handsome husband, 
especially when it was ascertained that she had brovght 
him no fortune; and she was considered by all who 
were acquainted with his family, to enjoy most pleasant 
domestic companions in “that excellent and highly 
respectable woman, Mrs. Clifford,” and “that kind- 
hearted, worthy, and affectionate creature, Sophy Ben- 
net!’ How little can we understand the happiness or 
unhappiness of others?. How little is our own under- 
stood by them? And yet, all persist in giving positive 
opinions on the subject, merely founded on outward 
signs. Most truly is it said, in that sacred book, which 
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says every thing better than it can be expressed by a 
profane writer, « ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and a stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” Cuaro- 
line’s spirits had long deserted her, and now her temper, 
in turn began to fail. 

Very few people had passed through life with such a 
reputation for good temper as Caroline. Her school- 
fellows, her friends, and her relations, had in turn eulo- 
gised her, as possessing an “easy temper,” a “sweet 
temper,” a “ kind temper,” a “ fine temper,” and twenty 
other praiseworthy varieties of temper. It was, perhaps, 
all these; but it was not a temper founded on Christian 
principle, and therefore it deserted its possessor in the 
hour of need. Caroline had borne many unkind taunts 
from Mrs, Clifford in silence, and had carefully refrained 
from contradicting or exasperating her, and having done 
this, she considered she had done all that could possibly 
be expected from her, and more than her mother or sis- 
ters would have done; but she had never prayed that 
God would change the temper and spirit of her oppressor, 
or that, withholding that change, he would give to her- 
self grace to bear the trial with that patience and hu- 
mility befitting an humble disciple of Christ. No! 
Caroline worked in her own strength; and what could 
be expected, but that one employing only the unhallowed 
weapons of human pride and obstinacy, should sink, 
wounded and degraded, in the conflict? Caroline lost 
her forbearance, and her self-command. She replied 
with such hasty irritability to every observation of her 
mother-in-law, that she actually converted her mean 
jealousy into the bitter enmity that she had at first be- 
lieved it to be—and by her contemptuous rejection of 
Sophy Bennet’s cajoleries, she enabled the latter to dis- 
cover that she had seen through her—an offence which 
no hypocrite can possibly forgive. Caroline’s unind now 
gradually became in such a morbid state, that she could 
not, to use a colloquial expression, “settle for a moment 
to any thing:” her music and drawing were neglected— 
a circumstance which gave Mrs. Clifford ample scope 
to harangue on the folly of wasting money to give girls 
accomplishments, which were all laid aside directly they 
had procured the desired end, of entrapping husbands 
for their possessors, Reading was almost her only occu- 
pation ; and even the higher branches of reading de- 


.manded more attention than her restless, agitated spirit 


was able to bestow. When Caroline was single, history, 
biography, travels, poetry, and the best novels, had in 
turn excited her warm interest; but now she confined 
herself to the mere trashy volumes of a circulating libra- 
ry—and Miss Chesterton, the blue-stocking old maiden 
aunt of Clifford, to whom I have before alluded, and 
who came to pass a few days with her sister, at Rich- 
mond, had not words to express her astonishment and 
contempt at the idea that any body could call a young 
woman literary, who was always poring over “ Stories 
of the Heart,” and « Tales of the Imagination.” Caro- 
line and ber husband returned to London more divided 
than ever; but Caroline was in high beauty. An ex- 
tremely pretty girl of one and twenty, with a fine con- 
stitution, can bear much mental disquietude before it 
affects her personal appearance; and all her acquaint- 
ance told her that Richmond had agreed with her won- 
derfully, and that she had been passing a delightful 
summer—and she allowed their assertions to pass uncon- 
tradicted. The 15th of November came—Caroline’s 
wedding-day. Mrs. Dornton had been particularly de- 
sirous that a party should be invited by her son-in-law 
to celebrate it, for “poor dear Mr. Dornton,” she ob- 
served, “ always enjoyed the party on the anniversary of 
their wedding-day, more than any other in the year.” 
Caroline suggested the idea to her husband. In fact, 
they now owed invitations to several families—but Clif- 
ford was not inclined to invite company to his house. 
His mother had praised him so warmly for his great 
prudence and judgment in avoiding it, that he was de- 
termined not to give up his claim to her commendations: 
besides, his dislike to Mrs. Dornton, and his aversion to 
the “dear departed Mr. Dornton,”’ constantly quoted as 
an example to him, rapidly increased. 

Caroline’s request was refused. And when she re- 
proached him with asperity, for his disinclination to 
oblige her, he sighed deeply, and said to himself, «My 
mother is quite right: she cannot love me, or the return 
of our wedding-day would of itself be a sufficient source 
of pleasure to her, without the excitement of company.” 





Caroline now began to muse painfully on another of | 





her causes of disquietude. A young friend, who had 
married a little while before her, had recently become a 
mother; and when Caroline went to visit her, saw her 
bending over her infant, and heard the fond father declare 
that his wife had become dearer, far dearer to him than 
ever, since she had bestowed so sweet a gift on him— 
most deeply did she lament that the blessing of a child 
should have been withheld from herself. «It would 
surely draw my husband’s affections towards me,” she 
thought; “ it would be a source of mutual interest, and 
no man with human feelings could bear to see the mother 
of his child slighted and despised.” And her warm tears 
fell on the baby’s face, as she imprinted a long, fervent 
kiss on its tiny velvet cheek. Soon afterwards, Caroline 
saw an old friend of the family, who had recently been 
in the village where Bernard resided, as curate. Lucy 
and Bernard had one child, a little boy just turned of 
two years of age, and under the influence of her newly- 
acquired interest for children, Caroline asked many 
questions respecting little Charles Bernard. The gen- 
tleman whom she addressed was a father himself, and 
gave her so animated an account of the child’s personal 
beauty, his winning ways, and artless playfulness, that 
she actually went to sleep conjuring up before her the 
vision of alittle figure with rosy cheeks, dancing hazel 
eyes, and flaxen curls, and murmuring to herself, « O, 
that I were as happy as Lucy! O, that Heaven would 
give me such a boy !” 

The next morning she wrote a long letter to Lucy, 
expressing her wish to hear every particular respecting 
her boy, and dwelling at length on the grief caused in 
her own mind, by the fear that she should never enjoy a 
similar blessing. Several days elapsed before Lucy re- 
plied to her. ‘The letter, when it came, was sealed with 
black, and Caroline’s heart sunk, as she opened it. 


“ Dearest Caroline,” Lucy wrote, “ how truly did your 
letter recall to me that ‘even in the midst of life we are 
in death.’ You related to me the account that you had 
received from our friend, of my sweet boy’s health, beau- 
ty, and vivacity. Your letter found me sitting by the 
little bed where my darling was reclining, a cold and 
silent corpse. An attack of inflammation, which began 
and terminated in a few hours, has deprived us of our 
beloved infant. His lisping words, his fond caresses, his 
glad smiles, must henceforth be to us as memories of the 
past. O Caroline! when you think of the blessing of 
possessing a child, (and a great and precious blessing I 
allow it to be,) think also of the sad pain, the bitter trial 
of losing one. Yet, we do not sorrow as those without 
hope. The Lord, who for a time lent to us this sweet 
and endearing child, hasthought fit to reclaim his own; 
and it would be as sinful as it would be unavailing, to 
murmur at the behest of Providence. Our beloved baby 
is happier far than our utmost cares could have rendered 
him on earth. 


‘We know, for God hath told us this, that he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving 
breast ; 

We know the angels fold him close beneath their glit- 
tering wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven’s 
divinest things ; 

We know that we shall meet our babe, his father dear and I, 

Where God for aye shail wipe away all tears from every 
eye.’ 


Pray for us, dear Caroline, in our affliction. Pray that 
we may be enabled to bear it with resignation; and that 
the loss of our dear son may strengthen our endeavours 
to keep in the narrow path which leads to that blessed 
land, where one day we may hope to rejoin him.” 


Caroline wept over this letter—answered it affection- 
ately—and felt more reconciled than she had hitherto 
done, to her exemption from the pains and pleasures of 
maternity. Nothing, howeyer, could reconcile her to 
the continued presence of Mrs. Clifford. Her spirit ac- 
tually sank within her, as morning after morning she 
encountered the chilling, scrutinising look, and the 
sharp, contradictory speech of her visiter—nay, even her 
stiff, chocolate-watered silk dress, large gold chain, and 
widely-spreading blonde cap, shared in Caroline’s detest- 
ation ; and no “ secret, black, and midnight hag,” could 
be an object of greater optical horror to her, than the 
portly, good-looking, and handsomely dressed elderly 
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lady, who daily occupied a corner of the sofa in her 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clifford possessed, in perfection an art which all 
those who wish to be feared and shunned would do well 
to study: the art of saying things to the objects of her 
dislike, which made them feel dissatisfied with them- 
selves, and which depreciated them in the estimation of 
all who happened to be in company with them, without 
affording any tangible ground for complaint. The sen- 
sitive and warm-spirited Caroline was just the person to 
be aggrieved most bitterly by these insults, because she 
possessed quickness of observation, and depth of feeling, 
without being under the influence of religion. A sim- 
pleton would not have penetrated Mrs, Clifford’s unkind 
inuendoes—a mancuvrer would have outwitted her—a 
vixen would have overawed her—and a Christian might 
have succeeded in softening and correcting her. 

Caroline, however, was not destined to remain in 
thorough insignificance. Her husband and herself were 
one day invited to a dinner party, at the house of an ac- 
quaintance, and Caroline was presented with marked 
respect to General S , an elderly gentleman, well 
known in the world of letters, as a patron and admirer 
of literature ; and who, the lady of the house informed 
her, had seen some of her manuscript poetry, and ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to be introduced to the authoress. 
Caroline had an exquisite taste for poetry ; but, as she 
never wrote but in albums and scrap-books, she was con- 
founded, by the world in general, with the multitudinous 
tribe of young ladies, who “ cannot bear the thought of 
appearing in print—but just write to please themselves 
and their friends.” A manuscript writer, however clever, 
is seldom thought much of, The vein of poetry may 








justly be likened to 


er: «“ The golden ore, 
Which has guineas intrinsical in ’t, 
Whose worth is never known before 
It is tried and impressed in the mint.” 


It requires the aid of a printing-press to stamp it with 
consequence. 

Mrs. Dornton, too, bad never much encouraged Caro- 
line’s attempts—having rather a dread of literary ladies. 
Mrs. Clifford had designated her daughter-in-law's effu- 
sions as “ very poor things indeed ;” and Miss Chester- 
ton had actually not had patience to read to the end of 
one of them! Clifford, who, although an intellectual 
man, was too apt to see with the eyes and hear with the 
ears of others, had therefore a very limited opinion of his 
wife’s literary powers, and was actually astonished, that 
General 8 , a man of acknowledged taste and judg- 
ment, should express himself in such warm terms of 
commendation concerning them. Caroline was handed 
down to dinner by General 8 He sat by her, and 
addressed most of his conversation to her. Caroline 
was pleased and gratified with the unusual distinction 
conferred on her. Although in some respects of a timid 
disposition, she was not atall of a shy one. She had no 
fear or dislike of strangers; and, although she taiked 
little where she thought she was neglected, or could not 
be understuod, she could be both fluent and eloquent in 
conversation, where she was encouraged and appre- 
ciated. 

General S was delighted beyond expression with 
her unaffected manners, and her extensive knowledge of 
books. He congratulated Clifford warmly on his pos- 
session of so chartning a wife, who, he observed, “ must 
make his fireside a scene of perpetual and exquisite en- 
joyment ;” (poor General S ; with all his reading, 
fine sense, and knowledge of the world, how easily was 
he deceived by appearances ;) and he concluded with 
inviting them both to a literary party, to be held at his 
house in the ensuing week. Clifford could not help 
fee ling proud of this invitation. He had heard of Gene- 
ral 8 , and of his parties, and knew that it was 
rec koned quite a distinction to be admitted tothem. Mrs. 
Dornton was more than pleased—she was delighted. 
General 8 was the uncle of Sir Henry Milner, and 
she: warmly urged Caroline to “take great notice of Sir 
He nry, and be remarkably civil to him !” Mrs. Clifford, 
however, was thoroughly annoyed and irritated. She 
could not depreciate the genaral’s parties, because her 
sister, Miss Chesterton, was, from time to time, making 
efforts to get invited to them, and endeavouring to gain 
her purpose by every variety of eulogy and flattery. She 
could not ridicule her son for going in the train of his 
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wife: it would be tacitly admitting Caroline to be intel- 
lectual and superior, if she allowed that she cvuld be 
privileged to confer consequence on another. She there- 
fore contented herself with saying, that “ General 5S 
had been a clever man in his day—but was now getting 
old, and, she should think, half childish !” 

Clifford and his wife went to the party. The general 
introduced Caroline to his friends, in a manner which 
bespoke his esteem for her talents. Some of them were 
persons of high rank, and others of strong intellect ; 
and there were two or three popular writers among them, 
whom Caroline and Clifford had previously only known 
by their works. Caroline was delighted with an evening 
passed in a manner at once elegant, social, and rational ; 
and she was gratified to find that all who conversed with 
her, evidently thought her opinions worth attending to, 
and frequently praised her for their justice and origin- 
ality. Clifford, too, was perfectly satisfied. He was not 
treated merely as an appurtenance to. his wife: it was 
soon found that, like her, he had read much, and could 
converse on what he had read. She once or twice ap- 
pealed to him, when she was at a loss to remember a 
particular passage of some author who was the subject 
of discussion—and, strange and incomprehensible as it 
may appear, these young people seemed more drawn 
together, more animated by congenial feelings, during 
this evening passed in the society of strangers, than they 
had ever been in the course of months spent in what 
the Russell square world denominated “ the bosom of 
their family.” 

General 8 took leave of Caroline and her hus 
band with much kindness, and promised to call the next 
morning in ‘Torrington square, and bring with him a 
book which he had recommended Caroline to peruse. 
But, alas! this intimacy, which promised so favourably 
for the interests of my heroine, was to meet with a sud- 
den check. General 5 was seized that night with 
a severe attack of gout, and was confined for many weeks 
to his chamber. His nephew, Sir Henry Milner, waited 
on Caroline with the book, the following day. He was 
fond of his uncle, and disposed to adopt his tastes and. 
preferences, and was really and unfetgnedly gratifieci 
with the manners of Caroline and her husband. He sat 
conversing on various subjects until alate bour. Clif 
ford, who had been confined almost entirely to femal e 
society for many months, was pleased witb the discourse 
of a young man of his own age, and not altogether in - 
sensible to the attentions of a baronet who was a membe:r 
of the fashionable world, He invited him to stay to 
dinner. Fortunately none of the relations on either sid e 
happened to “drop in” during the evening, and Sir 
Henry quitted the house with the conviction that his 
new friends were a delightful acquisition to himself, and 
were perfectly happy in each other. Sir Henry’s visit s 
were frequent during the next three weeks, which period 
happened to be spent by Mrs. Clifford and her niece at 
the house of Miss Chesterton, at Knightsbridge. Wheia 
they returned, they were truly mortified at the positioa 
Gertrude was in Torrington square almost 
every day, for her mother was delighted at the opportu - 
nity of throwing her in the way of Sir Henry. He, 
however, considered her very inferior to her sister Caro - 
line; but Gertrude was good-humoured and cheerful, 
and made no unpleasant addition to the little circle—- 
and Clifford was so amused by the conversational talents 
of his new friend, and so happy in the absence of strife 
and bickering, that he was actually in danger, not only 
of becoming proud and fond of his wife, but even of 
tolerating his wife’s sister. 

Mrs. Ciifford soon decided that affairs must not con - 
tinue in their present state ; but she was rather puzzled 
how to reverse them. She feared to venture on any: 
personal rudeness to Sir Henry, or to depreciate anc! 
ridicule him: he was a decidedly clever man, and he wa s 
also a man of fashion and fortune. She could not frow'a 
him away, as she had succeeded in frowning away diver 3 
young Mr. Browns and Mr. Thompsons, who had bee: a 
humble admirers of the pretty Caroline Dornton, an d 
would have been glad to have found an occasional lounge 
at the house of the still prettier Caroline Clifford. Shi 2 
contrived, however, materially to spoil the pleasure o f 
their meetings, by adopting her usual contemptuow: ; 
manners to Caroline, breaking in upon her in the midd! e 
of aspeech, and controverting or denying whatever sh e 
asserted. Sir Henry, fora moment, felt surprised to se e 











of affairs. 


the elegant, intellectual young woman, who had been the |? very headstrong, ffivolous, flirting young woman, she 
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star of bis uncle’s literary party, talked down and frown- 
ed into insignificance at the head of her own table; but 
an observer of human nature is never long surprised at 
any thing. He respected and admired Caroline, how- 
ever, and resolved to do all in his power to support her. 
He determinately drew her out in conversation, listened 
to Mrs. Clifford’s laboured dogmas or still more laboured 
witticisms, with an air of great lassitude, and interrupted 
Sophy Bennet in the midst of a long, hollow, soft-sound- 
ing speech, by asking her whether she did not think Mrs. 
Candour, in the “ School for Scandal,” an admirably 
drawn character. 

Mrs. Clifford at last determined that she had only one 
course to pursue. She told her son, with much appear- 
ance of reluctance, that she thought he was acting de- 
cidedly wrong in suffering Sir Henry Milner to become 
so domesticated in his house. That his admiration of 
Caroline was marked and pointed: in fact, that nothing 
but the circumstance of his being blinded by beauty, 
could account for his commendation of the mental at- 
tainments of so trifling and superficial a young woman. 
That Caroline, at present, was doubtless perfectly inno- 
cent of any reciprocal preference ; but that, considering 
her vanity, and her defective education, there was no 
saying how long she mght remain so—and that an inti- 
macy of this kind was always best crushed in the bud. 

Mrs. Clifford left the room without giving her son 
time to reply to her, and Sophy Bennet took up the 
theme, and said, “ I am sure a load is now removed from 
my poor aunt’s mind, You cannot tell what a struggle 
she has had with herself, before she could determine to 
drop you this hint; but do not think she means a mo- 
ment’s reflection on our dear Caroline. I am convinced 
she would be thoroughly unhappy if she could imagine 
that you drew such an inference from any thing she has 
said.” 

Clifford took no notice to his wife of this conversa- 
tion. But the next time Sir Henry came to dinner, his 
manners were decidedly cool to him—and Mrs. Clifford, 
who was also present, addressed almost all her conversa- 
tion to her son in a tone of provoking and whining pity, 
as if she deemed him unkindly placed in the back-ground 
by his wife and friend, and requiring her maternal pro- 
tection to bring him into notice. Sir Henry; however, 
had a recently published book to talk of, and an account 
to give of a literary party, where he had passed the pre- 
ceding evening, and a roll of new music for Caroline to 
play over; and he seemed quite blind to the more than 
usually unpleasant situation of the family. He had 
mentioned, in the course of conversation, that his uncle 
was nearly well, and was looking forward with the great- 
est pleasure to the prospect of @mproving his acquaint- 
ance with Caroline and her husband. “My uncle,” he 
continued, addressing Caroline, “ was not aware until 
yesterday, that the Miss Chesterton, who was so anxious 
to join his conversaziones last winter, was a relation of 
yours by marriage. Under your auspices, I am sure he 
will, at any time, be happy to see her. She cannot need 


| a more favourable introduction.” 


Mrs. Clifford sat actually bursting with vexation at 
the idea, that her deep-blue sister was to be patronised 


and introduced into society by her despised daughter-in- 


law. It was necessary, she found, to take some decisive 
measure, which, by inducing her son and his wife to 
break abruptly with Sir Henry, should prevent a renewal 
of their acquaintance with the general. ‘The ensning 
morning Clifford had fixed to leave town, on a visit to 
an invalid friend, and was not to return for two or three 
days. Accordingly, Mrs, Clifford invited herself to pass 
the day with Caroline—left “dear Sophy Bennet” at 
home—and, after dinner, began her projected attack. 
First, she dilated on her own good qualities as a mo- 
ther, and her excessive love for her son. Next, she 
enlarged on the good qualities of her son, and told Caro- 
line how grateful she ought to be for such a husband. 








Caroline echoed her encomiums very coolly—not from 


\ indifference towards her husband, but because she felt 


convinced that her mother-in-law was, what is familiarly 
called, “ talking at her.” Mrs. Clifford next digressed to 
the subject of Sophy Bennet—praised her unequaled 
temper, her steadiness, her humility, her modesty, and 
her readiness to receive advice with thankfulness, al- 
though she so very seldom wanted it. By @ quick 
transition, she at last found her way to the » todos of 
Caroline herself; and, after a rapjd graphjc sketch of a 








begged to touch on a particular instance of levity, which 
had given her great pain, and would have half broken 
her heart, had she not made allowances for the very bad 
example Caroline had received from her mother, and the 
other females of her family. And this levity she set 
forth to be, her extremely reprehensible encouragement 
of the attentions of Sir Henry Milner—for whom it was 
quite evident she felt a much greater partiality than it 
was proper for a married woman to feel for any one but 
her husband. 

The colour rushed tumultuously to the check, brow, 
and bosom of the outraged girl. She had often, very 
often, been irritated and mortified since her marriage, 
but never until now had she experienced positive insult, 
And how unprovoked, how uncalled-for, did she fee! that 
insult to be! Caroline, it may be remembered I have 
mentioned, was, even as a young girl, remarkably free 
from the least propensity to coquetry. Her exceeding 
modesty and reserve had obtained for her the commend- 
ation of all the matrons of her acquaintance; and her 
young friends had often rallied her on her distance and 
prudery. Her ideas of the correctness, not only ef man- 
ner, but of thought, incumbent on a married woman, 
were scrupulously strict; and, had she been united to 
age and infirmity, she would have felt it alike her duty 
and inclination to awe every approach to a too familiar 
admiration in the other sex, by the dignity and propriety 
of her deportment. Of Sir Henry, as an admirer, she 
had never entertained the most remote idea, She liked 
him as an agreeable guest, and she had been pressed by 
her family to be very civil to him on Gertrude’s account ; 
but, so far from feeling any andue partiality for him, 
she would much have preferred the society of his uncle, 
the venerable General S——. 

Then the taunt, reflecting on poor Mrs. Dornton, cut 
Caroline to the heart. Vain and frivolous her mother 
might be—but she was a woman of unblemished cor- 
rectness—her daughters had seen no example of levity 
in her. The comfort of her husband had been her first 
consideration during his lifetime, and the interests of her 
daughters had been the sole subject of her studies ever 
since. All these thoughts rapidly passed through Caro- 
line’s mind ; and, as she was not yet imbued with the 
spirit of him, “* who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again,” the storm of passion broke forth in a fearful 
succession of upbraidings and reproaches, which actually 
terrified her adversary, who shrank from the tempest she 
had herself raised, and took a hasty and angry leave of 
her, saying, that she hoped solitude would bring her to 
her senses. Solitude! O, how grateful would Caroline 
have felt for any human creature, to whom she could 
pour forth the violent passions of her soul! Like most 
proud-spirited and imaginative persons, she magnified 
tenfold the affront she had received, and the evil conse- 
quences likely to arise from it. Her mind had been 
enervated lately by the perusal of several highly wrought 
fictions, representing the innocent as hurled into disgrace 
by the force of successful calumny; and she imagined 
nothing less than the total ruin of her character, in the 
eyes of her husband and the world, by the cruel accusa- 
tion of her mother-in-law. 

Caroline, however, did Mrs. Clifford injustice. She 
had much in her, composition that was artful and un- 
amiable ; but she was not a fiend. She had not the 
slightest idea of blackening the character of her daughter- 
in-law. She had not, as has been shown, even accused 
her to her husband, of feeling a reciprocal partiality for 
Sir Henry. And when she told Caroline that she cared 
more for him than was proper, she uttered a taunt which 
she did not believe herself, and would not have expected 
any one else to believe—but which she hoped would 
pique her high-spirited young relative into the adoption 
of such a coldness of manner towards Sir Henry, as 
would, in conjunction with that of her husband, cause 
him to cease his visits at the house. 

Caroline retired to her chamber; a bible, presented to 
her by Lucy, lay on the toilet: she always read a-chap- 
ter every night in it. On the present night she read 
several; but Caroline was redding the bible regularly 
through, and was now engaged in an historical part, 
which bore no reference to her peculiar situation, and, 
consequently, she derived little comfort from her em- 

leyment, Oaroline had never been accustomed to look 
or and gather, at pleasure, the texts and passages which 
alluded to her awn circumstances and feelings ; she read 
the scriptures, but she did not search them ; it is there- 
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fore not surprising that her profit should be compara- 
tively small. She lay awake during the night, slept for 
an hour towards morning, and awoke with that feverish, 
irritating sense of deep injury, natural to those who have 
been suffering from unjust accusation. Caroline, how- 
ever, did not feel a moment’s regret for the unbecoming 
violence which she had evinced towards Mrs. Clifford,— 
a circumstance which, of itself, showed how much of 
religieus principle she had yet to learn, Experienced 
Christians, I am willing to allow, may occasionally be 
off their guard; may, under the influence of strong ex- 
citement and provocation, give way to passionate ex- 
pressions ; but they will, ere long, deeply repent of their 
conduct, and they will lay their repentance at the foot- 
stool of their Creator in prayer. The children of the 
world, however, so far from feeling compunction for their 
violence, will rather commend themselves for their pro- 
per self-respect: the spirit of the disobedient prophet 
will be theirs, who, when asked, “ Doest thou well to be 
angry ?” could reply even to the interrogation of Om- 
nipotence, “ I do well to be angry, even unto death.” 

Caroline, pale, feverish, and restless, unable to read, 
or to employ herself in any other way than in axious, 
harassing thought, was sitting in her drawing-room, after 
the removal of her untasted breakfast, when Sir Henry 
Milner was announced : she had not anticipated his visit, 
and her manner exhibited a startled and painful embar- 
rassment, which might have excited his surprise, were it 
not evident, from his deportment, that his own mind was 
preoccupied by some weighty affair. He had scarcely 
exchanged a dozen words with Caroline, when a double 
knock resounded at the door. Caroline turned alter- 
nately red and pale, half rose, and then sat down again ; 
for her creative and disturbed fancy conjared up to her 
the vision of Mrs. Clifford, who, she imagined, had em- 
ployed a spy to watch the entrance of Sir Henry, and 
was now coming to reproach and insult her. She was 
not, however, called to any such trial; for the door 
opened, and the harmless, sentimental Anna Morris was 
announced. 

Caroline received her with as much rapture as if she 
had been a benevolent fairy ; although, under any other 
circumstances, she would rather have dreaded the in- 
fliction of her visit, for Anna seemed in her most die- 
away mood, had the traces of tears in her eyes, and bore 
a beautifully-embroidered and highly-scented pocket 
handkerchief in one hand, and “The Art of Living on 
Two Hundred a Year” in the other. 

Sir Henry soon communicated the reason of his visit 
at so early an hour; he was about to bid all his friends 
farewell, for perhaps a long period. He had been en- 
gaged for some months to be married to a young lady, 
who was now with her brother at Florence on account 
of the ill health of the latter; he had expected their 
speedy return, but yesterday had received a letter, in- 
forming him that a longer stay was thought ihdispensa- 
ble for the gentleman, and inviting him to join them 
there; he should endeavour, he smilingly added, to pre- 
vail on his fair friend and her brother to allow the mar- 
riage to be solemnised at Florence ; and as all places 
were much the same to him, he imagined he must bribe 
them to consent, by promising to remain abroad with his 
wife till the health of her brother should be re-established. 
Caroline could hardly restrain her delight at this intelli- 
gence within reasonable bounds; it offered at once an 
exoneration to her fame, and a termination to her diffi- 
culties; she wished Sir Henry every happiness in her 
prettiest manner, (earnestly hoping all the time that she 
might never see him again,) and listened to the sound 
of his descending footsteps with so radiant a smile and 
dancing an eye, that the most suspicious of observers 
would have acquitted her of entertaining any peculiar 
predilection in his favour. Her heart lightened by the 
events of the morning, she listened patiently to a long 
tirade from Anna Morris, who, wrapped in the richest 
of silks and the most delicate of ermines, expressed ber 
wonder “how mamma could think she wanted any thing 
beyond the mere necessaries of life; and even lent her 
a patient hearing when, for the fiftieth time, she opened 
the little treasury of knowledge in her hand, and showed 
that a lady can dress for ten pounds a year, and contract 
with a laundress for the washing of her family at twelve 
pounds, 

Anna Morris, on her way home, met with Sophy Ben- 
net, and stopped to tell her the news of the morning ; 








or, in other words, the projected marriage and journey 





of Sir Henry Milner. Sophy immediately went home 
to ber aunt with the intelligence. Mrs, Clifford was 
vexed and mortified that Caroline was thus enabled to 
triumph over the injurious suspicions which she had 
thrown out; but she consoled herself with the reflection, 
that Sir Henry would be out of the way at all events; 
and on the same evening she received from her sister, 
Miss Chesterton, the still more welcome tidings, that 
General S————,, in consequence of having shown 
symptoms of a relapse, was ordered to Bath by his phy- 
sicians. Clifford returned on the ensuing day. Mrs. 
Clifford determined not to mention to him her fracas 
with Caroline, since the news of Sir Henry’s engage- 
ment would meet his ear at the same time; and Caroline 
concealed it from him, because she felt su truly degraded 
from having been the subject of such a suspicion, that 
she doubted the possibility of at all keeping her temper 
during such a recital. It would have been well, how- 
ever, if she had been candid, and informed her husband 
of the whole affair, because it would then have furnished 
him with a clue to the increased coldness and aversion 
testified by her towards his mother, which now (discern- 
ing no apparent reason for such a change) seemed to 
him perfectly unjust and reprehensible. In fact, the 
manner of Caroline to Mrs, Clifford was decidedly dis- 
respectful ; so much so, that Clifford could scarcely won- 
der when his mother told him that she plainly perceived 
she was an unwelcome guest to his wife, and that she 
should, therefore, cease to visit at his house, except in a 
formal way ; adding, however, that she hoped she should 
enjoy a double portion of her deay son’s company in 
Keppel street. Caroline was not inclined to make any 
concession to her, especially as Mrs. Dornton, Gertrude, 
and Emily, congratulated her upon what had occurred, 
and assured her that it was the best thing that could 
possibly happen for her, to get rid of the visits of the 
tiresome old spy. 

The situation of Caroline was not, however, at all 
amended by this circumstance. Clifford passed most of his 
time in Keppel street, where the faults of his wife and 
her relations were the unfailing theme of conversation, 
the “bagged fox” to be turned out when every thing 
else failed. Mrs. Dornton and her daughters were much 
in Torrington square, but their company was but little 
solace to Caroline ; for although Mrs. Clifford had left off 
comis,g to the house, Sophy Bennet had not, and she 
was a perpetual intruder on their conversations, and ob- 
server of their actions; she was a person, as Mrs. Dorn- 
ton emphatically observed, who was not to be affronted, 
and certainly Mrs. Dornton had a right to give an opinion 
on the point, since she had made divers and successless 
attempts to do so. ° 

Caroline had discontinued accompanying her mother 
and sisters in their little morning excursions and recrea- 
tions, pursuant to a hint that she had received from 
Sophy Bennet. “Pray excuse me for my candour,” 
said Sophy, “ but I must just tell you that dear Edmund 
does not approve of your going to morning concerts; a 
number of young men of course always crowd round 
you, and he is rather strict in his ideas of propriety. 
And it might be as well if you did not drive quite so 
often in the parks; somebody has told Edmund that 
your face is quite known there.” Then observing the 
cheek of her auditor crimson with indignation, she added, 
in a fawning, coaxing tone, “See, Caroline, what a 
penalty you pay for being a beauty ; now I might show 
my homely face at all the public places and public walks 
in London through the whole spring, and nobody would 
know or care whether I was there or not.” 

Dull and monotonous, therefore, were Mrs. Dornton’s 
visits to her daughter ; but she made them very frequent, 
more out of opposition to her son-in-law, and to show 
him that she was not to be frightened away, than from 
any pleasure she derived from them : and she gained her 
purpose ; for Clifford felt deeply aggrieved, and made it 
an unfailing source of reproach to his wife, that while 
she had driven Ais mother from*the house by her con- 
duct, her own was a continual and welcome visiter. 

Careful and circumspect as Caroline was in all matters 
of importance, her temper more and more gave way 
under trifles, and she sometimes acted as if determined 
to assist the cause of those whocensured and depreciated 
her. Mr. Thomas Clifford, the cousin of her husband, 
who had offended her in her single days by calling her 
“ pretty Miss Carry,” was 4 resident in Yorkshire, and 
she had not seen him since her martiage; but he had 
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now come up on business to pass a short time in London, 
and dined in Torrington square soon after his arrival. 

Mr. Thomas Clifford, although not a polished man, 
was a good natured and a shrewd one; he had heard, to 
use his own expression, that “ things were not comfort- 
able” with Caroline and her mother-in-law, and he was 
sincerely sorry for the information. Had Caroline taken 
the least pains to interest and conciliate him, she might 
have found him a valuable friend ; but she decided that 
because he was related to her husband, he must be her 
natural enemy, treated him with unbending hauteur, 
called him “ sir” whenever she spoke to him, looked im- 
perturbably grave when he joked about wide sleeves, and 
listened with silent contempt to his often-repeated conun- 
drum—* Why is matrimony like Durham mustard? 
Because people praise it with tears in their eyes.” 

“ Well, Edmund,” said Mr. Thomas Clifford, as Caro- 
line left the room after dinner, “ your wife is prettier 
than ever, but I must say that her manners are not im- 
proved; I am afraid you have not married a woman 
with the best of tempers.’ Clifford neither confirmed 
his cousin’s conjecture, nor contradicted it. “ And then, 
too, she has affronted your mother away, I hear,” said 
Mr. Thomas Clifford, after a pause. “ Well, my poor 
dear Margaret, who is dead and gone, was neither a 
beauty nor a wit, but I never can forget her attentions 
to my mother; we lived within a few doors of each 
other, and she used to thread the old lady’s needles, and 
see that her house and garden were kept neat, and read 
the newspaper to her on week days, and a sermon on 
Sundays, and my mother was always saying to me, 
‘ Well, Tom, I have often felt vexed that I had no daugh- 
ters of my own; I am sure I ought to be much obliged 
to you for bringing me home such a nice one.’ ” 

Clifford determined that Caroline should hear of this 
interesting family anecdote, although, had he reflected a 
moment, he might have surmised that these reminiscences 
of the late poor dear Margaret’s attentions to her hus- 
band’s mother, might be as distasteful to her, as the de- 
tail of poor dear Mr. Dornton’s kindness to his wife’s 
sister was to himself. “«O Edmund, Edmund!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thomas Clifford, striking his hand upon the 
table to enforce his address, “ why did you not marry 
that good, quiet, atfectionate girl, Sophy Bennet? How 
dutiful she is to your mother, and how civil and pretty 
spoken to me and every body else! She is not very 
handsome, I allow ; but what is beauty after the honey- 
moon is over? Just a thing to please the eye and plague 
the heart; good temper is the best quality in a wife, 
after all.” 

Caroline lost much by this little dialogue. Clifford 
reasoned with himself—« My cousin is very good na- 
tured, and not at all in the habit of judging uncharitably 
of any body; he is not related to my mother, therefore, 
can have no particular prepossession in her favour; he 
took a great fancy to Caroline when she was single, 
therefore, he must have some good reason for speaking as 
he has now done concerning her.” 

Caroline derived less pleasure than ever from the visits 
of her mother and sisters. Lady Bradbury was now in 
the height of her spring gaieties, and Lady Bradbury’s 
equipage, dresses, splendid dinners, and fancy balls, 
occupied almost the whole of their conversation, diversi- 
fied by occasional indignant exclamations—“ My aunt 
Sedgewick’s head is quite turned by Kate’s great mar- 
riage,” and * My sister Sedgewick seems to have en- 
grossed all the luck of the family.” 

Caroline, wearied by the want of real sympathy and 
sound advice, did what nobody else had ever thought of 
doing, she went to cal! on Mrs. Priscilla Penry, with the 
design of talking over her troubles.with her. The door 
was opened by Betty, the starved-looking servant, and 
she found Mrs. Priscilla sitting at her knitting, in a high- 
backed chair by a square table, covered with a well-pre- 
served green baize ; the room, although kept scrupulous- 
ly clean, gave the impression of being otherwise from 
its faded paper and dingy furniture, and its dulness was 
only enlivened by a bullfinch, in a very small, incon- 
venient cage, festooned with shriveled chickweed, who 
always remained exceedingly quiet while the visiters 
were so likewise ; but regularly began to scream when- 
ever any one attempted to converse. Caroline frankly 
confessed to her grandmother that she was not happy in 
the married state. 

“ Well, my dear, said the old lady, “ you could not 
come to any one more able and willing to advise you 
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we: it would be tacitly admitting Caroline to be intel- 
lectual and superior, if she allowed that she could be 
privileged to confer consequence on another. She there- 
fore contented herself with saying, that “« General 5 
had been a clever man in his day—but was now getting 
old, and, she should think, half childish !” 

Clifford and his wife went to the party. The general 
introduced Caroline to his friends, in a manner which 
bespoke his esteem for her talents. Some of them were 
persons of high rank, and others of strong intellect ; 
and there were two or three popular writers among them, 
whoin Caroline and Clifford had previously only known 
by their works. Caroline was delighted with an evening 
passed in a manner at once elegant, social, and rational ; 
and she was gratified to find that all who conversed with 
her, evidently thought her opinions worth attending to, 
and frequently praised her for their justice and origin- 
ality. Clifford, too, was perfectly satisfied. He was not 
treated merely as an appurtenance to his wife: it was 
soon found that, like her, he had read much, and could 
converse on what he had read. She once or twice ap- 
pealed to him, when she was at a loss to remember a 
particular passage of some author who was the subject 
of discussion—and, strange and incomprehensible as it 
may appear, these young people seemed more drawn 
together, more animated by congenial feelings, during 
this evening passed in the society of strangers, than they 
had ever been in the course of months spent in what 
the Russell square world denominated “ the bosom of 
their family.” 

General 8 took leave of Caroline and her hus: 
band with much kindness, and promised to call the next 
morning in Torrington square, and bring with him a 
book which he had recommended Caroline to peruse. 
But, alas! this intimacy, which promised so favourably 
for the interests of my heroine, was to meet with a sud- 
den check. General 5 was seized that night with 
a severe attack of gout, and was confined for many weeks 
to his chamber. His nephew, Sir Henry Milner, waited 
on Caroline with the book, the following day. He wag 
fond of his uncle, and disposed to adopt his tastes and. 
preferences, and was really and unfeignedly gratifieci 
with the manners of Caroline and her husband. He sat 
conversing on various subjects until alate bour. Clif- 
ford, who had been confined almost entirely to femal e 
society for many months, was pleased witb the discours ¢ 
of a young man of his own age, and not altogether in - 
sensible to the attentions of a baronet who was a member 
of the fashionable world, He invited him to stay to 
dinner. Fortunately none of the relations on either sid e 
happened to “drop in” durivg the evening, and Sir 
Henry quitted the house with the conviction that his 
new friends were a delightful acquisition to bimself, and 
were perfectly happy in each other. Sir Henry’s visit s 
were frequent during the next three weeks, which period 
happened to be spent by Mrs, Clifford and her niece at 
the house of Miss Chesterton, at Knightsbridge. Wheia 
they returned, they were truly mortified at the positio‘a 
of affairs. Gertrude was in Torrington square almos t 
every day, for her mother was delighted at the opportu - 
nity of throwing her in the way of Sir Henry. He, 

however, considered her very inferior to her sister Caro - 
line; but Gertrude was good-humoured and cheerful, 
and made no unpleasant addition to the little circle—- 
and Clifford was so amused by the conversational talents 
of his new friend, and so happy in the absence of strife 
and bickering, that he was actually in danger, not only 
of becoming proud and fond of his wife, but even of 
tolerating his wife’s sister. 

Mrs. Clifford soon decided that affairs must not con - 
tinue in their present state ; but she was rather puzzled 
how to reverse them. She feared to venture on any 
personal rudeness to Sir Henry, or to depreciate anc! 
ridicule him: he was a decidedly clever man, and he wa s 
also a man of fashion and fortune. She could not frow’a 
him away, as she had succeeded in frowning away diver s 
young Mr. Browns and Mr. Thompsons, who had bee: a 
humble admirers of the pretty Caroline Dornton, an d 
would have been glad to have found an occasional loung e 
at the house of the still prettier Caroline Clifford. Shi > 
contrived, however, materially to spoil the pleasure o f 
their meetings, by adopting her usual contemptuou: ; 
manners to Caroline, breaking in upon her in the midd! e 
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star of his uncle’s literary party, talked down and frown- 
ed into insignificance at the head of her own table; but 
an observer of human nature is never long surprised at 
any thing. He respected and admired Caroline, how- 
ever, and resolved to do all in his power to support her. 
He determinately drew her out in conversation, listened 
to Mrs. Clifford’s laboared dogmas or still more laboured 
witticisms, with an air of great lassitude, and interrupted 
Sophy Bennet in the midst of a long, hollow, soft-sound- 
ing speech, by asking her whether she did not think Mrs. 
Candour, in the “ School for Scandal,” an admirably 
drawn character. 

Mrs. Clifford at last determined that she had only one 
course to pursue. She told her son, with much appear- 
ance of reluctance, that she thought he was acting de- 
cidedly wrong in suffering Sir Henry Milner to become 
so domesticated in his house. That his admiration of 
Caroline was marked and pointed: in fact, that nothing 
but the circumstance of his being blinded by beauty, 
could account for his commendation of the mental at- 
tainments of so trifling and superficial a young woman. 
That Caroline, at present, was doubtless perfectly inno- 
cent of any reciprocal preference ; but that, considering 
her vanity, and her defective education, there was no 
saying how long she mght remain so—and that an inti- 
macy of this kind was always best crushed in the bud. 

Mrs. Clifford left the room without giving her son 
time to reply to her, and Sophy Bennet took up the 
theme, and said, “ I am sure a load is now removed from 
my poor aunt’s mind, You cannot tell what a struggle 
she has had with herself, before she could determine to 
drop you this hint; but do not think she means a mo- 
ment’s reflection on our dear Caroline. I am convinced 
she would be thoroughly unhappy if she could imagine 
that you drew such an inference from any thing she has 
said.” 

Clifford took no notice to his wife of this conversa- 
tion. But the next time Sir Henry came to dinner, his 
manners were decidedly cool to him—and Mrs. Clifford, 
who was also present, addressed almost all her conversa- 
tion to her son in a tone of provoking and whining pity, 
as if she deemed him unkindly placed in the back-ground 
by his wife and friend, and requiring her maternal pro- 
tection to bring him into notice. Sir Henryy however, 
had a recently published book to talk of, and an account 
to give of a literary party, where he had passed the pre- 
ceding evening, and a roll of new music for Caroline to 
play over; and he seemed quite blind to the more than 
usually unpleasant situation of the family. He had 
mentioned, in the course of conversation, that his uncle 
was nearly well, and was looking forward with the great- 
est pleasure to the prospect of amproving his acquaint- 
ance with Caroline and her husband. “My uncle,” he 
continued, addressing Caroline, “ was not aware until 
yesterday, that the Miss Chesterton, who was so anxious 
to join his conversaziones last winter, was a relation of 
yours by marriage. Under your auspices, I am sure he 
will, at any time, be happy to see her. She cannot need 
a more favourable introduction.” 

Mrs. Clifford sat actually bursting with vexation at 
the idea, that her deep-blue sister was to be patronised 
and introduced into society by her despised daughter-in- 
law. It was necessary, she found, to take some decisive 
measure, which, by inducing her son and his wife to 
break abruptly with Sir Henry, should prevent a renewal 
of their acquaintance with the general. ‘The ensning 
morning Clifford had fixed to leave town, on a visit to 
an invalid friend, and was not to return for two or three 
days. Accordingly, Mrs. Clifford invited herself to pass 
the day with Caroline—left “dear Sophy Bennet” at 
home—and, after dinner, began her projected attack, 

First, she dilated on her own good qualities as a mo- 
ther, and her excessive love for her son. Next, she 
enlarged on the good qualities of her son, and told Caro- 
line how grateful she ought to be for such a husband. 
Caroline echoed her encomiums very coolly—not from 
indifference towards her husband, but because she felt 
convinced that her mother-in-law was, what is familiarly 
called, “ talking at her.” Mrs. Clifford next digressed to 
the subject of Sophy Bennet—praised her unequaled 
temper, her steadiness, her humility, her modesty, and 
her readiness to receive advice with thankfulness, al- 
though she so very seldom wanted it. By a quick 
transition, she at last found her way to the + thn of 
Caroline herself; and, after a rapid graphic sketch of a 


begged to touch on a particular instance of levity, which 
had given her great pain, and would have half broken 
her heart, had she not made allowances for the very bad 
example Caroline had received from her mother, and the 
other females of her family. And this levity she set 
forth to be, her extremely reprehensible encouragement 
of the attentions of Sir Henry Milner—for whom it was 
quite evident she felt a much greater partiality than it 
was proper for a married woman to feel for any one but 
her husband. 

The colour rushed tumultuously to the cheek, brow, 
and bosom of the outraged girl. She had often, very 
often, been irritated and mortified since her marriage, 
but never until now had she experienced positive insult. 
And how unprovoked, how uncalled-for, did she fee! that 
insult to be! Caroline, it may be remembered I have 
mentioned, was, even as a young girl, remarkably free 
from the least propensity to coquetry. Her exceeding 
modesty and reserve had obtained for her the commend- 
ation of all the matrons of her acquaintance; and her 
young friends had often rallied her on her distance and 
prudery. Her ideas of the correctness, not only ef man- 
ner, but of thought, incumbent on a married woman, 
were scrupulously strict; and, had she been united to 
age and infirmity, she would have felt it alike her duty 
and inclination to awe every approach to a too familiar 
admiration in the other sex, by the dignity and propriety 
of her deportment. Of Sir Henry, as an admirer, she 
had never entertained the most remote idea. She liked 
him as an agreeable guest, and she had been pressed by 
her family to be very civil to him on Gertrude’s account ; 
but, so far from feeling any undue partiality for him, 
she would much have preferred the society of his uncle, 
the venerable General S——. 

Then the taunt, reflecting on poor Mrs. Dornton, cut 
Caroline to the heart. Vain and frivolous her mother 
might be—but she was a woman of unblemished cor- 
rectness—her daughters had seen no example of levity 
in her. The comfort of her husband had been her first 
consideration during his lifetime, and the interests of her 
daughters had been the sole subject of her studies ever 
since. All these thoughts rapidly passed through Caro- 
line’s mind ; and, as she was not yet imbued with the 
spirit of him, “ who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again,” the storm of passion broke forth in a fearful 
succession of upbraidings and reproaches, which actually 
terrified her adversary, who shrank from the tempest she 
had herself raised, and took a hasty and angry leave of 
her, saying, that she hoped solitude would bring her to 
her senses. Solitude! O, how grateful would Caroline 
have felt for any human creature, to whom she could 
pour forth the violent passions of her soul! Like most 
proud-spirited and imaginative persons, she magnified 
tenfold the affront she had received, and the evil conse- 
quences likely to arise from it. Her mind had been 
enervated lately by the perusal of several highly wrought 
fictions, representing the innocent as hurled into disgrace 
by the force of successful calumny; and she imagined 
nothing less than the total ruin of her character, in the 
eyes of her husband and the world, by the cruel accusa- 
tion of her mother-in-law. 

Caroline, however, did Mrs. Clifford injustice. She 
had much in her, composition that was artful and un- 
amiable ; but she was not a fiend. She had not the 
slightest idea of blackening the character of her daughter- 
in-law. She had not, as has been shown, even accused 
her to her husband, of feeling a reciprocal partiality for 
Sir Henry. And when she told Caroline that she cared 
more for him than was proper, she uttered a taunt which 
she did not believe herself, and would not have expected 
any one else to believe—but which she hoped would 
pique her high-spirited young relative into the adoption 
of such a coldness of manner towards Sir Henry, as 
would, in conjunction with that of her husband, cause 
him to cease his visits at the house. 

Caroline retired to her chamber; a bible, presented to 
her by Lucy, lay on the toilet: she always read a-chap- 
ter every night in it. On the present night she read 
several; but Caroline was reading the bible regularly 
through, and was now engaged in an historical part, 
which bore no reference to her peculiar situation, and, 

consequently, she derived little comfort from her em- 
aarp ‘Caroline had never been accustomed to look 
jor and gather, at pleasure, the texts and passages which 
alluded to her awn circumstances and fet-lings ; she read 








the scriptures, but she did not search them ; it is there- 
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fore not surprising that her profit should be compara- 
tively small. She lay awake during the night, slept for 
an hour towards morning, and awoke with that feverish, 
irritating sense of deep injury, natural to those who have 
been suffering from unjust accusation. Caroline, how- 
ever, did not feel a moment’s regret for the unbecoming 
violence which she had evinced towards Mrs. Clifford,— 
a circumstance which, of itself, showed how much of 
religious principle she had yet to learn. Experienced 
Christians, I am willing to allow, may occasionally be 
off their guard; may, under the influence of strong ex- 
citement and provocation, give way to passionate ex- 
pressions ; but they will, ere long, deeply repent of their 
conduct, and they will lay their repentance at the foot- 
stool of their Creator in prayer. The children of the 
world, however, so far from feeling compunction for their 
violence, will rather commend themselves for their pro- 
per self-respect: the spirit of the disobedient prophet 
will be theirs, who, when asked, “ Doest thou well to be 
angry ?”’ could reply even to the interrogation of Om- 
nipotence, “ I do weil to be angry, even unto death.” 

Caroline, pale, feverish, and restless, unable to read, 
or to employ herself in any other way than in axious, 
harassing thought, was sitting in her drawing-room, after 
the removal of her untasted breakfast, when Sir Henry 
Milner was announced : she had not anticipated his visit, 
and her manner exhibited a startled and painful embar- 
rassment, which might have excited his surprise, were it 
not evident, from his deportment, that his own mind was 
pre-occupied by some weighty affair. He had scarcely 
exchanged a dozen words with Caroline, when a double 
knock resounded at the door. Caroline turned alter- 
nately red and pale, half rose, and then sat down again ; 
for her creative and disturbed fancy conjured up to her 
the vision of Mrs. Clifford, who, she imagined, had em- 
ployed a spy to watch the entrance of Sir Henry, and 
was now coming to reproach and insult her. She was 
not, however, called to any such trial; for the door 
opened, and the harmless, sentimental Anna Morris was 
announced. 

Caroline received her with as much rapture as if she 
had been a benevolent fairy ; although, under any other 
circumstances, she would rather have dreaded the in- 
fliction of her visit, for Anna seemed in her most die- 
away mood, had the traces of tears in her eyes, and bore 
a beautifully-embroidered and highly-scented pocket 
handkerchief in one hand, and “The Art of Living on 
Two Hundred a Year” in the other. 

Sir Henry soon communicated the reason of his visit 
at so early an hour; he was about te bid all his friends 
farewell, for perhaps a long period. He had been en- 
gaged for some months to be married to a young lady, 
who was now with her brother at Florence on account 
of the ill health of the latter; he had expected their 
speedy return, but yesterday had received a letter, in- 
forming him that a longer stay was thought fhdispensa- 
ble for the gentleman, and inviting him to join them 
there; he should endeavour, he smilingly added, to pre- 
vail on his fair friend and her brother to allow the mar- 
riage to be solemnised at Florence; and as all places 
were much the same to him, he imagined he must bribe 
them to consent, by promising to remain abroad with his 
wife till the health of her brother should be re-established. 
Caroline could hardly restrain her delight at this intelli- 
gence within reasonable bounds; it offered at once an 
exoneration to her fame, and a termination to her iffi- 
culties; she wished Sir Henry every happiness in her 
prettiest manner, (earnestly hoping all the time that she 
might never see him again,) and listened to the sound 
of his descending footsteps with so radiant a smile and 
dancing an eye, that the most suspicious of observers 
would have acquitted her of entertaining any peculiar 
predilection in his favour. Her heart lightened by the 
events of the morning, she listened patiently to a long 
tirade from Anna Morris, who, wrapped in the richest 
of silks and the most delicate of ermines, expressed ber 
wonder “how mamma could think she wanted any thing 
beyond the mere necessaries of life ;’’ and even lent her 
a patient hearing when, for the fiftieth time, she opened 
the little treasury of knowledge in her hand, and showed 
that a lady can dress for ten pounds a year, and contract 
with a laundress for the washing of her family at twelve 
pounds. 

Anna Morris, on her way home, met with Sophy Ben- 
net, and stopped to tell her the news of the morning ; 
or, in other words, the projected marriage and journey 








of Sir Henry Milner. Sophy immediately went home 
to her aunt with the intelligence. Mrs, Clifford was 
vexed and mortified that Caroline was thus enabled to 
triumph over the injurious suspicions which she had 
thrown out; but she consoled herself with the reflection, 
that Sir Henry would be out of the way at all events; 
and on the same evening she received from her sister, 
Miss Chesterton, the still more welcome tidings, that 
General 8 , in consequence of having shown 
symptoms of a relapse, was ordered to Bath by his phy- 
sicians. Clifford returned on the ensuing day. Mrs. 
Clifford determined not to mention to him her fracas 
with Caroline, since the news of Sir Henry’s engage- 
ment would meet his ear at the same time ; and Caroline 
concealed it from him, because she felt su truly degraded 
from having been the subject of such a suspicion, that 
she doubted the possibility of at all keeping her temper 
during such a recital. It would have been well, how- 
ever, if she had been candid, and informed her husband 
of the whole affair, because it would then have furnished 
him with a clue to the increased coldness and aversion 
testified by her towards his mother, which now (discern- 
ing no apparent reason for such a change) seemed to 
him perfectly unjust and reprehensible. In fact, the 
manner of Caroline to Mis. Clifford was decidedly dis- 
respectful ; so much so, that Clifford could scarcely won- 
der when his mother told him that she plainly perceived 
she was an unwelcome guest to his wife, and that she 
should, therefore, cease to visit at his house, except in a 
formal way ; adding, however, that she hoped she should 
enjoy a double portion of her deay son’s company in 
Keppel street. Caroline was not inclined to make any 
concession to her, especially as Mrs. Dornton, Gertrude, 
and Emily, congratulated her upon what had occurred, 
and assured her that it was the best thing that could 
possibly happen for her, to get rid of the visits of the 
tiresome old spy. 

The situation of Caroline was not, however, at all 
amended by this circumstance. Clifford passed most of his 
time in Keppel street, where the faults of his wife and 
her relations were the unfailing theme of conversation, 
the “bagged fox” to be turned out when every thing 
else failed. Mrs. Dornton and her daughters were much 
in Torrington square, but their company was but little 
solace to Caroline ; for although Mrs. Clifford had left off 
coming to the house, Sophy Bennet had not, and she 
was a perpetual intruder on their conversations, and ob- 
server of their actions; she was a person, as Mrs. Dorn- 
ton emphatically observed, who was not to be affronted, 
and certainly Mrs. Dornton had a right to give an opinion 
on the point, since she had made divers and successless 
attempts to do so. : 

Caroline had discontinued accompanying her mother 
and sisters in their little morning excursions and recrea- 
tions, pursuant to a hint that she had received from 
Sophy Bennet. “Pray excuse me for my candour,” 
said Sophy, “but I must just tell you that dear Edmund 
does not approve of your going to morning concerts; a 
number of young men of course always crowd round 
you, and he is rather strict in his ideas of propriety, 
And it might be as well if you did not drive quite so 
often in the parks; somebody has told Edmund that 
your face is quite known there.” Then observing the 
cheek of her auditor crimson with indignation, she added, 
in a fawning, coaxing tone, “See, Caroline, what a 
penalty you pay for being a beauty ; now I might show 
my homely face at all the public places and public walks 
in London through the whole spring, and nobody would 
know or care whether I was there or not.” 

Dull and monotonous, therefore, were Mrs. Dornton’s 
visits to her daughter ; but she made them very frequent, 
more out of opposition to her son-in-law, and to show 
him that she was not to be frightened away, than from 
any pleasure she derived from them: and she gained her 
purpose ; for Clifford felt deeply aggrieved, and made it 
an unfailing source of reproach to his wife, that while 
she had driven Ais mother from*the house by her con- 
duct, her own was a continual and welcome visiter. 
Careful and circumspect as Caroline was in all matters 
of importance, her temper more and more gave way 
under trifles, and she sometimes acted as if determined 
to assist the cause of those whocensured and depreciated 
her. Mr. Thomas Clifford, the cousin of her husband, 
who had offended her in her single days by calling her 
“pretty Miss Carry,” was a resident in Yorkshire, and 
she had not seen him since her martiage; but he had 
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now come up on business to passa short time in London, 
and dined in Torrington square soon after his arrival. 

Mr. Thomas Clifford, although not a polished man, 
was a good natured and a shrewd one; he had heard, to 
use his own expression, that “things were not comfort- 
able” with Caroline and her mother-in-law, and he was 
sincerely sorry for the information. Had Caroline taken 
the least pains to interest and conciliate him, she might 
have found him a valuable friend; but she decided that 
because he was related to her husband, he must be her 
natural enemy, treated him with unbending hauteur, 
called him “ sir” whenever she spoke to him, looked im- 
perturbably grave when he joked about wide sleeves, and 
listened with silent contempt to his often-repeated conun- 
drum—* Why is matrimony like Durham mustard? 
Because people praise it with tears in their eyes.’ 

“ Well, Edmund,” said Mr. Thomas Clifford, as Caro- 
line left the room after dinner, “ your wife is prettier 
than ever, but I must say that her manners are not im- 
proved; I am afraid you have not married a woman 
with the best of tempers.’ Clifford neither confirmed 
his cousin’s conjecture, nor contradicted it. “ And then, 
too, she has affronted your mother away, I hear,” said 
Mr. Thomas Clifford, after a pause. « Well, my poor 
dear Margaret, who is dead and gone, was neither a 
beauty nor a wit, but I never can forget her attentions 
to my mother; we lived within a few doors of each 
other, and she used to thread the old lady’s needles, and 
see that her house and garden were kept neat, and read 
the newspaper to her on week days, and a sermon on 
Sundays, and my mother was always saying to me, 
‘ Well, Tom, I have often felt vexed that I had no daugh- 
ters of my own; I am sure I ought to be much obliged 
to you for bringing me home such a nice one,’” 

Clifford determined that Caroline should hear of this 
interesting family anecdote, although, had he reflected a 
moment, he might have surmised that these reminiscences 
of the late poor dear Margaret’s attentions to her bus- 
band’s mother, might be as distasteful to her, as the de- 
tail of poor dear Mr. Dornton’s kindness to his wife’s 
sister was to himself. “«O Edmund, Edmund!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thomas Clifford, striking his hand upon the 
table to enforce his address, “ why did you not marry 
that good, quiet, affectionate girl, Sophy Bennet? How 
dutiful she is to your mother, and how civil and pretty 
spoken to me and every body else! She is not very 
handsome, I allow ; but what is beauty afier the honey- 
moon is over? Just a thing to please the eye and plague 
the heart; good temper is the best quality in a wife, 
after all.” 

Caroline lost much by this little dialogue. Clifford 
reasoned with himself—« My cousin is very good na- 
tured, and not at all in the habit of judging uncharitably 
of any body; he is not related to my mother, therefore, 
can have no particular prepossession in her favour; he 
took a great fancy to Caroline when she was single, 
therefore, he must have some good reason for speaking as 
he has now done concerning her.” 

Caroline derived less pleasure than ever from the visits 
of her mother and sisters. Lady Bradbury was now in 
the height of her spring gaieties, and Lady Bradbury’s 


equipage, dresses, splendid dinners, and fancy balls, 
occupied almost the whole of their conver%tion, diversi- 
fied by occasional indignant exclamations—“ My aunt 
Sedgewick’s head is quite turned by Kate’s great mar- 
riage,” and “ My sister Sedgewick seems to have en- 
grossed all the luck of the family.” 

Caroline, wearied by the want of real sympathy and 
sound advice, did what nobody else had ever thought of 
doing, she went to cal] on Mrs. Priscilla Penry, with the 
design of talking over her troubles.with her. ‘The door 
was opened by Betty, the starved-looking servant, and 
she found Mrs. Priscilla sitting at her knitting, in a high- 
backed chair by a square table, covered with a well-pre- 
served green baize ; the room, although kept scrupulous- 
ly clean, gave the impression of being otherwise from 
its faded paper and dingy furniture, and its dulness was 
only enlivened by a bullfinch, in a very small, incon- 
venient cage, festooned with shriveled chickweed, who 
always remained exceedingly quiet while the visiters 
were so likewise ; but regularly began to scream when- 
ever any one attempted to converse. Caroline frankly 
confessed to her grandmother that she was not happy in 
the married state. 

“ Well, my dear, said the old lady, “you could not 
come to any one more able and willing to advise you 
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than myself; my reading has been most extensive, and 
consisting entirely of the best authors, and at my time 
of life, it is needless to say, I have seen a great deal of 
the world.” 

Mrs. Priscilla’s life had been spent in one house for 
the last thirty years, an ring that time short and rare 
had been the visits that“had disturbed her close com- 
panionship with her cat, her bird, and Betty. Her 
knowledge of literature was comprised in a high, dingy 
book-case, which stood in a corner of the room; the 
contents of the shelves in sight afforded an earnest of 
the treasures of the others: they included « Sir Charles 
Grandison,” “ Pamela,” and “ Clarissa Harlowe,” “ Gay’s 
Fables,” “The Spectator,” “Hervey’s Theron and 
Aspasia,” “ Mrs. Montagu’s Letters,” “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” “ Elegant Extracts,” “The Castle of Otranto,” 
« Dr. Gregory’s Legacy to his Daughters,” “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “The Tale of a Tub,” “The Reli- 
gious Courtship,” “Gulliver's Travels,” and “ The Me- 
moirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph.” Mrs. Priscilla did not 
hear much modern news, but had she heard of the ele- 
gant and feminine degree given by the gallant Ameri- 
cans to the ladies who study in the college at Kentucky, 
«M. P. L.” (mistress of polite literature,) she would 
sincerely and unaffectedly have thought that an ac- 
quaintance even with the lower shelves of her book-case 
would have amply qualified any fair candidate to come 
contidently forward for the distinction. Living out of 
the world has its advantages, as well as its drawbacks. 

«“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Priscilla, with the cheer- 
ful and consolatory manner of a skilful practitioner, who 
knows that it is in his power to give immediate relief to 
a suffering patient, “tell me your causes of complaint; 
are you sure you have nothing to reproach yourself with ? 
The Tatler’s advice to his sister Jenny was, ‘ Endeavour 
,” 


to please, and you must please. 





«I may not have been faultless in my own conduct,” 
said Caroline, “ but I must say, I think the great blame 
rests with my husband.” 

« Not unlikely,”’ answered Mrs. Priscilla ; “ men often 
grow weary of the marriage state without the least rea- 
son. Mrs. Thrale says, in her letter to a newly-married 
man, ‘the person of your lady will not grow more pleas- 
ing in your eyes, I doubt, though the rest of your sex 
will think her handsomer for these dozen years.’ ”’ 

Caroline stole a glance at the narrow looking-glass 
over the high mantel-piece, which was encompassed by a 


frame almost as wide as itself. ‘ What are your grounds 


for complaint, my dear ?”’ pursued Mrs. Priscilla ; “ does 
your husband ill use you, or does he waste his time in 
dissipation, or his fortune at the gaming-table ?” 
Caroline paused, rather at a loss to produce what the 
lawyers call “evidence.” At length she stammered 


forth, that Clifford was displeased with her because she 
had objected to his mother’s frequent visits at the house. 


«And why should you object to her visits ?” asked 
Mrs. Priscilla ; “she is, I believe, a perfectly respectable 
lady, both in station of life and moral conduct.” 


« Perfectly so,” said Caroline. 

«“T ought, however, to enquire,” added the thrifty Mrs. 
Priscilla, “ whether Mrs. Clifford’s visits caused you any 
undue expense, or whether she failed in making you an 
adequate return; but now I remember, you and your 
husband were staying with her three months at Rich. 
mond last summer; it was surely no proof of her il! will 
towards you to give you courtesy and hospitality for so 
long a period at free cost; had she indeed invited your 
husband without you, I think you might reasonably have 
considered yourself hardly dealt by.” 

« But I dislike her, and the whole of her inmates,” 
said Caroline ; “I have an aversion to Miss Bennet, and 
Miss Chesterton, and all my husband’s family.” 

«I dare say you may, my dear,” placidly returned 
Mrs. Priscilla; ‘‘ young people must take their chance 
of that: every married woman cannot expect to be so 
fond f her husband’s relatives as Harriet Byron was of 
Lady G and Lady L , the sisters of Sir 
Charles Grandison.” 

«It is easy to make husband’s relatives very agreeable 
on paper,” said Caroline, rather peevishly. 

«“ Nay,” said Mrs. Priscilla, bridling, “ Richardson is 
superior to the paltry art of colouring circumstances to 
suit his own purpose. Lady Davers behaved in a most 
insulting manner to her sister-in-law, Pamela, but was 
at length vanquished by Pamela’s exceeding gentleness 
and forbearance.” 














Caroline looked confused, and was silent. 

«Did your mother-in-law,” triumphantly pursued 
Mrs. Priscilla, “ ever lock the door on you—prevent you 
from attending a party to which you had promised to go 
—and sit down to dinner in your presence without in- 
viting you to partake, as was the most unfeeling, un- 
courteous, and reprehensible conduct of Lady Davers 
towards Pamela ?” 

Caroline had not a word to say in reply ; a dead pause 
ensued. 

Gertrude, who had accompanied her sister, observed 
as they left the house, “You are in high favour, Caro- 
line; depend upon it you will inherit the old spinster’s 
hoards.” 

Caroline sighed when she reflected that little as Mrs. 
Priscilla’s wealth contributed to the happiness of its pos- 
sessor, it would probably do so in a still less degree if it 
came into her own possession. The next incident that 
diversified the monotonous life of Caroline, was appa- 
rently unimportant, but was materially to influence her 
future life. Mrs. Clifford was still in the habit of dining 
with her daughter-in-law, by formal invitation, about 
once in six weeks, and on one of these occasions, Clif- 
ford informed his wife that Mr. Webster, a recently 
formed acquaintance, would join their party. Mr. Web- 
ster, it appeared, had formerly had dealings in business 
with Sophy Bennet’s father; he had recently succeeded 
in obtaining payment of a small debt due to them jointly, 
and had waited on Miss Bennet to transfer to her the 
share of her father. This good office had led to an ac- 
quaintance which speedily ripened into intimacy, and 
Mr. Webster had contrived to render himself a decided 
favourite in Keppel street, before Caroline was even 
aware of his existence. When the privilege of an in- 
troduction to him at last became hers, she was not at all 
disposed to repine at the long delay of it. Mr. Webster 
was alittle sallow man, with bushy eye-brows, cunning 
eyes, and a sinister expression of countenance ; his dis- 
course was eiitirely on different speculations, and he 
thought people must be insane to accept three and a half 
per cent. interest in the funds for their money, when 
they might gain ten per cent. in a hundred ways, without 
the least risk. Caroline did not ask bim to enumerate 
the hundred ways, but if she had, he would no doubt 
have been prepared with a rejoinder, for he seemed per- 
fectly equal to organise a joint-stock company for ex- 
tracting sunbeams from cucumbers, or iron from roses. 
His manners towards Mrs. Clifford were as fawning as 
those of dear Sophy Bennet, and appeared quite as 
agreeable and acceptable to her ; and when Clifford gave 
any opinion on the subject of business or speculation, 
(and Caroline was quite surprised to hear her husband 
talk so much on these topics,) he would exclaim, “ As- 
tonishing ; I never saw the matter in that light before— 
I must take a note of that in my pocket-book; and yet, 
Mr. Clifford, you never studied mercantile concerns ; 
well, I can only say, that a fine mind makes itself at 
home on every subject.” 


Caroline was very sorry to see her husband appear so 
pleased with the society of this man, for she considered, 
with justice, that it is a sure sign of a degraded mind 
when a person of education stoops to be gratified by 
coarse and servile flattery. As, however, this was the 
first visit of Mr. Webster in Torrington square, and as 
he took leave without any threat of repeating it, she 
imagined that his manners and character could signify 
very little to herself; and he would soon have entirely 
faded from her mind, had he not been recalled to it by a 
trifling incident. Mr. Fletcher, the mercantile uncle of 
Caroline, in pursuance of what he deemed a proper and 
consistent line of conduct, paid an occasional morning 
visit to her, but as they had very few subjects of con- 
versation in common, he was generally making memo- 
randums in his tablets, or calculations in his mind during 
the time of his visit. One day, however, when he called 
on his niece, he was tired and overheated, and by no 
means in a calculating humour, but he produced a piece 
of paper covered with figures, which he reckoned aloud, 
but seemed unable to settle to his own satisfaction. 

“TI think I know what you wish to have done,” said 
Caroline, looking over his shoulder, “and can save you 
the trouble of doing it.” 

«“ Nonsense, child,” said her uncle; “don’t make 
yourself ridiculous ; it is very likely that a woman should 
understand a calculation of that sort. I suppose next, 





you will invent a plan for a new steam-carriage, or offer 
to guide a balloon.” 

The entrance of a tray with refreshments interrupted 
Mr. Fletcher’s sarcasms, and, under the soothing in. 
fluence of cold chicken, and sherry and water, he suffered 
his niece to possess herself of the paper in question, 
thinking all the while how he should be laughed at by 
his city friends, could they know that his calculations 
were submitted to the correction of a pretty, fashionably 
dressed young woman, who was actually writing down 
her figures with a French pen, profusely decorated with 
ornaments of spun glass, and knots of pink riband. 

Caroline was not only, as she had told Mrs. Priscilla, 
fond of accounts, and quick at them, but she was re- 
markably expert at difficult calculations, and she soon 
found out and rectified Mr. Fletcher’s error.’ Nothing 
that Caroline could have done, would have impressed 
her uncle with so high a respect for her—all her suc. 
cesses in fashionable or literary parties would have been 
beheld by him with just as much indifference as he felt 
when contemplating her exploits at battledore and shut- 
tlecock, or graceful feats with the skipping-rope in her 
childhood, but to be able to do so useful a thing as a 
calculation, raised her, as he would have expressed it, 
“cent. per cent.” in his estimation ; and, influenced by 
this newly-awakened feeling, he began to talk to her as 
if she were a rational being. 

«“ You have shown yourself to have so good an under- 
standing, Caroline,” said he, “ that I rather wonder you 
do not advise your husband against implicating hiinself 
so much with that odd fellow, Webster. I can tell you 
he is not considered at all in a respectable light in the 
city ; he is deep in every foolish speculation, and has so 
many irons in the fire that he is likely to burn his fin- 
gers with some of them. 

Caroline replied that she had seen Mr. Webster, and 
was not prepossessed in his favour; but that she had no 
cause to believe he was any thing more to her husband 
than a common acquaintance, or that Clifford was at all 
implicated in his speculations. 

“Tam sorry to say,” replied Mr. Fletcher, « that I 
have reason for what I assert. I happen to know that 
your husband has sold out a large sum of money from 
the funds to place in the hands of this man; and his 
mother, it is said, has given him the unlimited command 
of her property. I do not wonder at the latter, for poor 
silly women can know very little about the tricks of 
speculators, neither indeed can men who have lived a 
life of idleness like your husband; but you, Caroline, 
are not a silly woman, and you had better try to stop 
the connection before it proceeds any further.” 

The warning of Caroline might probably not have 
produced much effect on Clifford’s mind under any cir- 
cumstances ; but Mrs. Dornton, who entered while her 
brother was speaking, and who was seriously alarmed 
by his conmmunication, insisted on taking the matter into 
her own hands, as being older, and having more expe- 
rience than Caroline. She talked to Clifford in a very 
sharp strain on his imprudence and folly, repeating, with 
some exaggeration, Mr. Fletcher’s remarks on Webster’s 
want of respectability ; and Clifford, who disliked Mrs. 
Dornton more than he had ever done any one in his life, 
was ready to add the present information to the many 
other instances of « frivolous and vexatious” interference 
on the part of his wife’s family, and unhesitatingly ex- 
pressed his conviction of Mr. Webster’s perfect honour. 
Caroline ventured to intimate that his countenance and 
manners had made an unfavourable impression on her, 
but was speedily silenced by the answer, “ My mother, 
who is a woman of great judgment and discrimination, 
thinks highly of him.” Caroline saw Mr. Webster 
twice more in the mext few weeks, once at her own 
house, and once in Keppel street, and her quick eye de- 
tected an evident understanding between him and Sophy 
Bennet,—an interchange of: stolen looks and smiles not 
to be mistaken; and, on one occasion, when Sophy 
handed him a book to look at, Caroline felt comfident 
that he took a letter from between the leaves, which he 
transferred to his pocket with a coolness and readiness 
that could never have been the result of a first attempt 
of the kind. Caroline asked her husband if he did not 
see some appearance of regard between his cousin and 
Mr. Webster; but Clifford, like many other men, could 
not endure the idea that any woman who had been 
hopelessly in love with him, could ever turn her thoughts 
to a new object of attachment, and he indignantly re 
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futed her observation, saying, that “ although Webster 
was a worthy fellow, he was the last man in the world 
to gain a woman’s heart.” Caroline was going to ob- 
serve that a woman’s heart and a woman’s hand are not 
necessarily connected, but she checked herself in time, 
remembering that 
« A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ;” 


and neither her wisdom nor her wit had lately had the 
good fortune to be particularly successful with her hus- 
band. New troubles were soon to accrue from the at- 
tentions of a relation of Caroline, of whom my readers 
have yet heard little. Lady Bradbu:y, the ci-devant 
Kate Sedgewick, had been passing a spring of unin- 
terrupted gaiety ; her constitution, never very strong, 
was perceptibly giving way under the trial of continual 
excitement, and her physicians peremptorily interdicted 
late hours and crowded rooms. I once heard a lady 
during a pleasure excursion at sea, (which turned out 
much as such excursions usually do,) exclaim with great 
naiveté, “O! what a painful thing pleasure is!” and 
poor Lady Bradbury, borne along ov the sea of dissi- 
pation, had, great reason to echo the opinion. Still, 
however, she was not a confirmed invalid; she might be 
permitted to enjoy small and early parties at her own 
house, and she began to ponder on the best method of 
organising them. Musical soirées would, in many re- 
spects, be very suitable and desirables but Lady Brad- 
bury had, strange to say, no ear for music, and, stranger 
still, had the courage and candour to confess it. At 
length she decided the point; she would have little quiet 
literary parties: she could lie on the sofa and listen to 
all that was said, and her friends would kindly excuse 
her from joining in conversation on account of her ill- 
ness; perhaps a better reason might exist for Kate de- 
clining to join in literary conversation than illness; but 
that reason, like many other good and true things, was 
kept in the back ground. 

Among the company to be invited, Caroline occupied 
a foremost rank. Lady Bradbury had always been fond 
of her; she had heard that General S had spoken 
in high terms of her abilities, and several of General 
8 ’s friends were persons whose presence at her 
house she deemed it very desirable to attain. Caroline 
was exceedingly glad to accept her invitations. Her 
time passed heavily and drearily. Clifford almost con- 
stantly spending the whole of his evenings at the house 
of his mother, and the conversation of the intelligent 
people whom she met at Lady Bradbury’s, made a most 
agreeable break in her eventful life. Mrs. Clifford, how- 
ever, exceedingly disapproved of these arrangements ; 
she could not brook the idea that Caroline should twice 
a week enjoy cheerful evenings, and “ make a sensation,” 
and that various officious, impertinent people, should 
perhaps accost Clifford in the street, and tell him how 
clever and agreeable his wife was, and how proud he 
ought to be of her. She represented to her son that 
Lady Bradbury, like every other of Caroline’s relations, 
was very frivolous and light-minded, and that young 
men might pay compliments and talk nonsense while 
turning over folios at a literary party, just as easily as 
while turning over a book of songs at a morning con- 
cert. Clifford accordingly expressed his disapprobation 
to his wife, but Caroline was not to be easily deterred 
from her present relaxation; she felt herself unjustly 
suspected and persecuted ; she knew that her husband’s 
opinions were not the result of his own spontaneous 
feelings, but were suggested to him by his mother; and 
the accusation of flirtation and levity she could not hear 
without a smile, for the very few gentlemen who attended 
these parties were mostly the seniors of the master of 
the mansion, and one of them, who was about five and 
forty years of age, was considered as so decidedly on a 
different footing from the rest, that he was always styled, 
par excellence, “the young gentleman.” Mrs. Sedge- 
wick also regularly called for her niece in the neat brown 
chariot, and brought her back in it at an early hour; and 
Caroline felt that no possible stretch of malice could 
convert her into a Lady Townly or a Lady Teazle. Re- 
ports, too, reached her from various quarters, that her 
husband had committed large sums of money to the 
Management of Webster, whose speculative propensities 
began to be generally ridiculed and blamed, and Clifford 
could not deny this circumstance when taxed with it by 








fatuated Clifford. 


in the funds. 


thought, and was seen through in a minute. 


absence. 


ness to other people.” 


gerous and inexcusable species of warfare. 
says— 
“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
May find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.” 


If so, how much cautious forbearance ought an already 
unhappy couple to exercise towards each other! I often 
hear people in the various relations of life, say, in ex- 
cuse of their harsh expressions of blame towards an- 
other, “ I do not asperse—I do not find fault for the sake 
of finding fault—I merely blame where there is real 
cause for reprehenson.” 
we are all of us fallible beings, and a day never passes 
in which any one of our fellow creatures who looks at 
us with a scutinising anxiety to discover our deficiencies, 
may not find out something that we ought to have done, 
or had better have left undone ; but let the person exer- 
cising this ingenious inquisition say occasionally, “Is it 


defects to which my vanity blinds me, may be distinctly 
visible to the eyes of another? ought I not then to make 
a little allowance for the foibles of my brethren, and by 
so doing win them to exercise a similar charity towards 
my own!” In this illustration, however, let it be under- 
stood that I only allude to the slight faults of temper 
and manner to which Cowper evidently means to refer. 
I disapprove all indulgence extended to that which is 
clearly and evidently wrong, all affected blindness to sin ; 
but even in ihe case of the most flagrant errors, I am 
convinced that more good may be done by an occasional, 
calm, firm remonstrance, than by a daily succession of 
taunting and stinging remarks. 





his wife. In fact, Webster was an almost continual 





An event now occurred, which gave Caroline ample 


guest at Mrs. Clifford’s, and the evenings were generally 
spent in discussing some wild, vague plan of amassing 
wealth, which was received with eagerness by the in- 
Like many other people dissappointed 
in better pursuits, all his thoughts now seemed to rest 
on the accumulation of treasure; and Webster himself 
could not look with more contempt than did his promis- 
ing pupil on the interest of three and a half per cent. 
Mrs, Clifford was delighted with Web- 
ster; she saw with the eyes of “dear Sophy Bennet,” 
and those were not the partial eyes of love; for when 
Clifford hinted to her the suspicions of Caroline, she 
protested with a sigh that no such feeling was in the 
case ; she confessed that she had once felt a partiality, it 
was needless to say when, and to whom; she was 
ashamed of her own folly in venturing to lift her hopes 
so high; that time had now passed, she should never 
love again, nor at any time could she have loved poor, 
plain, plodding Mr. Webster; but she must say she 
esteemed and respected him as an excellent, well-prin- 
cipled man; he seemed thoroughly well-informed and 
shrewd in matters of business, and at the same time per- 
fectly conscientious ; and one thing in particular she 
liked him for, he was quite a counterpart of herself in 
being a straightforward character, spoke every thing he 
These ob- 
servations confirmed the prepossession of Clifford and 
his mother in favour of their new acquaintance; and 
Sophy was continually adding to the impression, by re- 
peating to them remarks made by Webster in their 
“ Mr. Webster is quite astonished at Edward’s 
memory and quickness of comprehension,” she would 
observe ; “he says they would have been a fortune to 
himself in early life, but all that he has acquired by 
pains and study, Edmund seems to possess by intuition. 
As for you, my dear aunt, he seems more in danger of 
falling in love with you than with me; he says you 
might very well pass for twenty years younger than you 
are, and that your conversation furnishes a sufficient 
contradiction to the opinion that handsome women are 
generally frivolous ; in fact, he once told me that, con- 
sidering my aunt’s great charms of mind and person, he 
wondered that I should have so moderate a sliare of 
beauty and wit myself; most people would have been 
very angry with him, but I love plain-speaking ; nothing 
is so delightful to me as truth; and I know that all who 
speak truth will be glad to do justice to my aunt and 
cousin, even at the expense of a little superficial polite- 


Caroline and her husband having now each a source 


of complaint, began to indulge in recrimination, a dan- 


Cowper 


This is very likely to be true; | 


not likely that J am also erring and faulty, and that the | 


reason, in her own opinion, for expressing herself in 
the strongest terms of displeasure against her husband’s 
present imprudent line ef conduct. Almost the only 
former acquaintance of Caroline, with whom Clifford 
and his mother felt satisfied she should preserve occa- 
sional intercourse, were an olg couple of the name of 
Preston, with one daughter. hey were both decided 
invalids, and lived in a very quiet way on a very small 
income in a very little house; and their mode of living 
was what Gertrude and Emily Dornton called so stupid 
and so humdrum, that Caroline was the only one of the 
family who took any pleasure in their society. She, 
however, loved and esteemed the daughter, Mary Pres- 
ton, whose moderate capacity and excessive timidity did 
not conceal from Caroline her possession of great sweet- 
ness of temper, and amiability of disposition. She was 
the child of her parent’s old age, was doated on by them, 
and in return devoted herself entirely to their comfort ; 
and it was the general opinion of her young friends, 
that “ Mary Preston would be certain to die an old maid.” 
Strange events, however, sometimes happen in aflairs of 
love ; the gentle, quiet, unobtrusive Mary Preston, be- 
came introduced to Mr. Luvas, the eldest son of a man 
of large landed property, and had the honour of imme- 
diately captivating that heart which beauties and dash- 
ers had often assailed in vain. The poor girl accepted 
the offer with feelings of the atmost gratitude; her pa- 
rents, who imagined that no lot in life could be too high 
a reward for the good qualities of Mary, were equally 
pleased, although not so surpriged: but Mr. Lucas, the 
father of the lover, withheld his consent; he had heard 
exaggerated accounts of the poverty and humble way of 
living of Mary’s parents, and, like most people who can 
give a good deal to a son, he recoiled from the idea of 
receiving a daughter-in-law with nothing. “Jf, indeed,” 
he said, “ the girl’s father could give her five thousand 
pounds, he might not refuse his consent; but of course 
that was quite out of the question, and the matter had 
better be put an end to at once.” 

When Mr. Lucas mentioned the sum of five thousand 
pounds, he had as little idea that Mary’s father could 
raise it, as the nobleman in the old ballad of «The Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green” had cause to surmise that the 
beggar could drop coin for coin with him, but both proved 
equally wrong in their calculations. Mr. Preston was 
not a poor man, although ill health, indolence, and long 
habit, had occasioned him to live in a homely manner ; 
and when Lucas mentioned to him his father’s unex- 
pected concession, the old people consulted together, and 
found that, without any inconvenience to themselves, it 
| would be in their power to spare the sum in question to 
| their daughter. Mr. Lucas was very sorry that he had 
| not said ten thousand pounds instead of five, but he was 
| too much a man of honour to draw back from his word, 

Preparations, therefore, were begun for the marriage, 

| and an estate in the country was to be settled on Mary, 
as an equivalent for the five thousand pounds which 
were to be transferred to her husband. 

One unfortunate morning Clifford was walking with 
| his now inseparable friend Webster, when they en- 
countered Mr, Preston enjoying a stroll, which had ae- 

tually extended half a mile from his own house: on the 
ensuing day he was going to perform a much greater 
undertaking, he told them, since he then intended to de- 
posit the amount of his daughter’s future fortune at a 
banker’s in the city, whose name he mentioned ; her 
marriage, he added, was fixed to take place in six weeks. 

When he had passed on, Webster expressed his sin- 
cere regret at what he had heard. “I do not like to 
seem oOfficious,” said he; “in fact, the circumstance 

which I am going to hint to you is one of such exceed- 
ing delicacy, that I cannot bear the idea of having my 
name connected with it; but I have reason, from a 
peculiar and confidential source, to know that the house 
| in which this poor old gentleman is abcut to lodge his 
five thousand pounds is on the point of stopping pay- 
ment; indeed, so far from any probability of its safety 
for six weeks, I would not guarantee its continuance for 
six hours. I am a stranger to your friend, and should 
have felt awkward in interfering ; but you will do a real 
act of charity if you call on him and persuade him to 
give you the money to deposit in the hands of your 
own banker, whose security is quite undoubted.” 

Clifford, who was really touched with pity for poor 
Mr. Preston, called on him the next day, mentioned the 
rumour he had heard, without naming the quarter from 
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whence it came, and received his grateful than 
the temporary guardianship of the five thousand pounds ; 
that sum, however, never reached the hands of Clifford’s 
banker, for Webster earnestly requested to have the use 
of it for a month, for a particular purpose, which in- 
volved no risk, but would be a great convenience to 
himself, and promised to place it in the hands of the 
banker at least a fortnight before Mr. Preston would re- 
quire it. Clifford could entertain no suspicion of one in 
whose honour his mother and himself had so implicitly 
confided, and had not a doubt that his promise would be 
fulfilled at the appointed time. Several weeks elapsed ; 
it was the bright, glorious month of July; Caroline 
thought herself fortunate that no plan of going to Rich- 
mond had been started, but she was languid and low 
spirited. Sir James and Lady Bradbury were at Wim- 
bledon Common, where the former possessed a house, 
and Mrs. Dornton and her daughters had been fortunate 
enough to procure an invitation to stay a month with a 
friend, who was passing the summer at Hastings. Caro- 
line’s own maid, about this time imparted to her a secret, 
which she had gained from a young woman of her ac- 
guaintance, who lived opposite to Mrs. Clifford, in Kep- 
pel street. Miss Bennet, this person alleged, was in the 
frequent practice of stealing out from her aunt’s house 
in the evening, and holding private conferences with Mr. 
Webster at the corner of the street. Caroline justly 
thought that this mysterious intercourse with a person 
whom Sophy had such constant opportunities of seeing 
in the society of her friends, signified something highly 
suspicious and objectionable: she mentioned the fact te 
Clifford, but it was received by him with expressions of. 
utter disbelief, coupled with a sarcasm on her own love 
of slander, which could even induce her te tamper with 
gossiping servants, for the sake of aspersing the fame of 
one who never spoke of her except in terms of the kind- 
est affection. The uniformity of Caroline’s life was at 
length most painfully broken by a visit from the gentle 
Mary Preston, in tears and sorrow. It appeared that 
when the settlement was ready, her portion had been 
required by her husband’s father. Clifford was referred 
to: the money was not at his banker’s: he applied im- 
mediately to Webster, who frankly declared that he could 
not at present disentangle it from the concern in which 
he had placed it. “And the most distressing circum- 
stance,” pursued the weeping Mary, “is, that the elder 
Mr. Lucas accuses my dear father of fraud and deception, 
and declares that he never from the first believed he 
could command such a sum.” 

«“ But surely,” said Caroline, “ under these cireum- 
stances, it is the duty of my husband to advance the 
money, and to claim from Webster repayment to himself.” 

« Alas!” replied Mary, “I greatly fear it is not in his 
power to do so. I deeply regret to tell you that it is 
generally believed Webster has been allowed the perfect 
command of the property of Mr. Clifford and his mother, 
and that they have nothing now which they can inde- 
pendently call their own. Another thing, too, has greatly 
irritated the Lucases; Mr. Clifford informed my father 
that he knew from the best authority, Mr. 








pitied, even while she blamed, him ; and, instead of pro- 
nouncing his misdeeds irreparable, she would have en- 
deavoured to coneert with him some means of checking 
the ill effects of them. Clifford was not of a temper to 
bear patiently with even well merited censure; he re- 
taliated on Caroline’s love of admiration and dislike of 
home ; the subjects of Webster, poor Mary Preston, and 
her five thousand pounds, were dismissed, and Mrs. 
Dornton, Mrs. Clifford, Lady Bradbury, and Sophy Ben- 
net, were all in turn summoned into the field, as sub- 
jects of recrimination and reproach. At last Clifford 
left the house, without mentioning the time he should 
return: two hours slowly passed on, the clock struck 
twelve, and, in about half an hour afterwards, Caroline, 
seriously alarmed, sent the man-servant to Keppel street 
to enquire whether Mr. Clifford was there. The man 
brought back an answer, that. Mr. Cliffurd had been 
there since ten v’clock, that he and all the family had 
retired to rest, but that he had knocked up a servant, 
who gave him the information he requested. As soon 
as Caroline ceased to be alarmed, she began, like many 
other people under similar circumstances, to be very an- 
gry; she considered that Clifford had not only behaved 
with great want of feeling, but with absolute disrespect 
towards her; he had held her up to the pity of her own 
servants, and those of his mother; he had fled from the 
society of her who had tried to save him from his dan- 
gerous and contemptible connection with Webster, to 
those whose persuasions had enticed him into it. The 
next morning came. Clifford did not appear, and no 
message arrived from him, Caroline was more indig- 
nant than ever, for she would not for a moment allow 
that her language and manner of the preceding evening 
could have given him any just cause of offence. About 
eleven o’clock a carriage stopped at the door; it was 
Mrs. Sedgewick’s chariot, and its mistress entered with 
a face so mournful that Caroline immediately imagined 








she was deputed to break some distressing tidings to 
her; but Mrs. Sedgewick had heard nothing of Clif- 
ford’s speculations; but grief was entirely her own. 
Lady Bradbury, she informed Caroline, had suddenly 
been taken very ill at Wimbledon, and Sir James had 
written to beg that her. mother would immediately come 
to her. “I am, however,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, “a 
poor helpless creature when my nerves are affected : you 


| are alone, Caroline, day after day: will you come with 


me, and judge how Kate really is? she will be delighted 
to see you; your presence will be a real comfort to her 
and to me, and I can send you home to-morrow, if you 
will not be permitted to prolong your stay.” 

Caroline was glad to think she could be a real com- 
fort to any body, and was not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of retaliating on Clifford’s carelessness and neglect 
towards her. She left a verbal message with the man- 


| servant that she was going with Mrs, Sedgewick to stay 


with Lady Bradbury, at Wimbledon, without mention- 
ing the illness of her cousin, or the proposed duration 
of her visit. 

Mrs. Sedgewick and her niece arrived, after a sad and 


’s bank | silent drive, at Wimbledon, where they had the satisfac- 


was going to fail; they have enquired in various quarters | tion of finding Kate much better, (for, like most of the 


in the city, and find that its security is unsuspected, and 
that nothing has occurred which could give the least 
foundation for such a report. Mr. Lucas says he is con- 
vinced we are all in a plan, and that his son was on the 
point of connecting himself with a complete nest of 
swindlers. 

Caroline endeavoured to console poor Mary as well as 
she was able, but she required consolation herself; she 
was deeply wounded and grieved ; she had a high sense 
of honour, and her husband had degraded himself in 
the eyes of the upright and just; she was proud, and 
she felt that he had been deceived and deluded, entirely 
from his unwillingness to confide in herself, and his con- 
tempt for the proffered warning and counsel of her rela- 
tions. Clifford appeared at tea time, looking haggard, 
anxious, and weary. Caroline immediately informed 
him of all that she had heard, and poured forth on him 
a torrent of angry upbraidings. We often imagine that 
we are guided entirely by virtuous indignation in our 
reproofs of the erring, when perhaps, could we analyse 
our emotions, we should find that selfish feeling has a 
great deal to do with them. Under any circumstances, 
Caroline would have felt grieved and shocked at the 
conduct of her husband, but had his behaviour to her- 
self been uniformly kind, she would have soothed and 


spoiled children of prosperity, she was easily alarmed 
about herself.) and able to enjoy the society of her mo- 
ther and cousin. The little party were assembled in her 
boudoir at tea, when the sound of carriage-wheels was 


/heard, and shortly afterwards Mr. Fletcher entered the 


room. The unexpected guest in “ Le Festin de Pierre” 
could scarcely have excited more surprise, for Mr. 
Fletcher was the last man in the world to pay sociable 
visits, even in London; and they felt that some very ex- 
traordinary event must have been the occasion of bring- 
ing him to “drop in” at Wimbledon. Mr. Fletcher 
requested a private interview with Caroline, in whom he 
had really taken much interest since he had discovered 
her abilities for calculation ; he began by saying, “Don’t 
be alarmed,”—an injunction which, delivered in a cer- 
tain tone and manner, always means “Do be alarm- 
ed,” —and then proceeded to give her ample reason why 
she should be so. The sum of his information may be 
detailed in few words, He had heard that morning in 
the city that Webster had failed under peculiarly dis- 
graceful circumstances, and had absconded. He imme- 
diately went to Keppel street, where he understood 
Clifford passed the greater part of his time to enquire 
whether he was aware of the circumstances. Clifford 








was not there, but Mrs. Clifford’s own maid informed 


him that all was known to them, and that Mrs. Ctiffor 
was in violent hysterics ; that she had, on coming down 
to breakfast that morning with her sen, who had slept 
at her house, waited some time for Miss Bennet, who 
did not appear, nor did her room seem to have been slop, 
in the preceding night; that soon after breakfast a letter 
arrived from Miss Bennet, in which she stated that the 
temporary disarrangement of Mr. Webster’s affairs rep. 
dered it necessary for him to quit the country, and that, 
as she had been for some time privately married to hin, 
it was alike her duty and inclination to accompany him: 
she concluded by professions of sympathy and affection 
for her aunt and cousin, which, as the Jady’s maid ob. 
served, “ were just in Miss Bennet’s old wheedling way, 
and were not worth repeating.” Clifford, it appeared, 
had immediately set off to the city to learn particulars, 
and Mr. Fletcher proceeded to Torrington square, to 
break the news to Caroline. Caroline, however, he 
heard, had gone to Wimbledon; and while Mr. Fletcher 
was debating what step next to take, Clifford entered 
with a wretched and agitated countenance, having 
gathered sufficient particulars to inform him of Web. 
ster’s complete villany and his own ruin. Mr. Fletcher 
was not formed to soothe and console the afflicted, but 
he did what most husbands, it is to be hoped, would 
have considered the best thing he could do, he offered to 
go to Wimbledon and bring Caroline back. Cliffor d 
could not refuse this proposal, but he expressed himself 
bitterly respecting the conduct of Caroline in leaving 
home for an indefinite period without his knowledge, at 
a time when she knew him to be suffering so severely 
from the threatening state of his circumstances ; and he 
made some observations about Caroline’s general frivoli- 
ty and levity, which Mr. Fletcher could not but. think 
were very inaccurately and unjustly applied to ‘a lady 
who understood decimal and vulgar fractions; but he 
kept his opinion to himself; and when he ordered his 
coachman to drive to Wimbledon, he had the pleasing 
reflection that he was doing, as was his usual wont, that 
which was perfectly consistent and proper. Caroline 
received his communication with fortitude ; she was in 
a great measure prepared for it, and she now felt her 
heart melt with pity towards her unfortunate husband, 
alone, deceived, and ruined, and resolved to meet him 
with tenderness and kindness. 

The clock struck eleven as Mr. Fletcher’s carriage 
stopped in Torrington square. Caroline, as soon as the 
door was opened, ran into the hall, and her uncle de- 
clined accompanying her; he justly thought that at a 
late hour at night it was neither pleasant nor necessary 
to be a third person in a “ scens.” Caroline went into 
the drawing-room—Clifford was not there. The man- 
servant, who followed her with lights, said that his mas- 
ter had left the house about half an hour after Mr. 
Fletcher, but that he had first written a letter, which was 
lying on the table. Caroline dismissed him, and, with 
a beating heart and crimson cheek, opened the letter; it 
was as follows :— 

“T leave you, Caroline, for ever! I am ruined in pro- 
perty ; I can no longer offer you support, and I have too 
long seen with pain that your feelings and affections are 
alienated from me, and that my society is a source rather 
of disquietude than of comfort to you. I can never 
hold up my head among my former friends and acquaint 
ance. I feel that I deserve, and should receive, com- 
miseration for the loss of my whole fortune, and that of 
my mother, through the villany of Webstsr, who hil 
promised us a large and exorbitant profit from its invest- 
ment; but the abstraction of poor Mary Preston’s por- 
tion is the bitterest source of my grief. The name of 
Webster did not appear in reference to it; it was en- 
trusted to my care,'and I ¢m legaily, as well as morally, 
accountable for it. I met Mr. Preston to-day in the city: 
he was violent in his language—he threatened revenge. 
I went home with the vain delusive hope of receiving at 
least a small degree of sympathy from my wife, but ! 
found that she had left my home—gone to see the rela- 
tion whose style of living and gay circle of acquaintance 
have power to gratify her thirst for adulation—gone 
without even mentioning the period of her return! 0 
Caroline ! after your wounding expressions last night— 
after the conviction you then unhesitatingly expressed 
that my ruin was near at hand—how could you desert 
me in my need 1—how could you abandon me to brood 
over my folly and my disgrace in solitude? Your con- 








duct, however, perhaps is merciful, although not intended 
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to be such. England is no longer‘a home for me— 
the legal measures threatened by Mr. Preston would, of 
themselves, be a sufficient motive for quitting it. I shall 
seek another country, where, unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, I shall be able to procure a hard-won, slender, 
but honest subsistence. I do not ask you to share my 
poverty—poverty, which you would doubtless justly re- 
mind me, has been entirely brought on by my own rash- 
ness and obstinacy. You will be secure of a comfortable 
arylum in the house of your mother: to take you from 
relations whose society you so evidently and undis- 
guisedly prefer to mine, would be as cruel as it is unne- 
cessary. My poor mother must be received under the 
roof of her sister, Miss Chesterton. She is, like myself, 
deeply wounded at the ingratitude and deception of her 
piece ; but, perhaps, Sophy Bennet might have had less 
influence over us, had not her affectionate and soothing 
manners derived an artificial attraction from being con- 
trasted with the coldness and unkindness of your own. 
Pardon me, Caroline, if 1 write harshly; I have per- 
haps been to blame, as well as you; but even were I 
disposed to admit an equal proportion of error on my 
part, it could only furnish an additional reason for the 
expediency of our separation. Poverty often causes 
love to die; but never, I fear, revives it where it has 
once ceased to exist. I can, however, with sincerity say 
that I forgive you—that I entreat you to forgive what- 
ever may have been amiss in me, and that I earnestly 
wish for your future happiness and prosperity.” 


Hard must be the heart that cannot feel for the suf- 
fetings of poor Caroline, while perusing a letter of this 
description, without a friend to soothe her, none but ser- 
vants in the house, and her mother and sisters at a dis- 
tant place. Again she had recourse to the expedient of 
sending to Keppel street; and O, how happy—how 
grateful would she have felt for the message which the 
night before had caused in her such emotions of anger 
and mortification! Mr. Clifford, however, she learned, 
had not been there since the morning, and Mrs. Clifford 
was suffering under a relapse of hysterics from a letter 
which she had just received from him. Who can paint 
the agony of the mind of Caroline during the ensuing 
dreadful and apparently endless night ? It has been said 
by several persons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing, that, during the time of their struggles in the water, 
every past event of consequence in their life has seemed 
to arise before them in due succession, and with start- 
ling minuteness. The sensations of poor Caroline were 
exactly similar—every dispute between herself and Clif- 
ford—every particular in which she had acted contrary 
to his wishes—haunted her in colours of dreadfully 
vivid fidelity, and her conscience, once so careless, now 
became awakened to the opposite extreme of painful 
susceptibility, and she was ready to acknowledge herself 
the principal or indeed the only aggressor. 

Vainly she tried to think over the harsh words that 
Clifford had often addressed to her, and they had been 
many. All that she could now retrace were her own 
bitter expressions to him, and they seemed to be.echoed 
over and over in her ear, till, shrinking from the mock- 
ing sound, she wondered with shame and weeping, how 


cease their cruel persecution, and forbear to divide those 
whose hands had been joined by God. 

The third day of her illness she fell into a deep, heavy 
sleep, and, on awaking, found a female form bending 
over her. “My mother,” whispered Caroline, feebly, 
and Mrs. Dornton clasped her to her bosom in a shower 
of grateful tears at the recovery of her reason. Mrs, 
Dornton was vain, weak, and often misjudging, but she 
had the warm feelings of a mother, and bitter had been 
her grief when she watched by the bedside of her ap- 
parently dying child, and sincere were her words when 
she again and again assured Caroline, that she should 
find a refuge of comfort and tranquillity in the home of 
her youth. 

It was the end of October before Caroline was restor- 
ed to convalescence, and dreary and discouraging seemed 
the prospects of her future life. The immediate excitement 
was over which had been caused by her misfortunes and 


her illness, and Mrs. Dornton now began to lament her | 


unhappy marriage, and to pity her so much for being 
obliged to return home, that it was evident she pitied her- 
self a little for being obliged to receive her. Gertrude and 
Emily, too, shared in the same feeling; they said to each 


other, that the melancholy looks of Caroline made them | 
quite low-spirited, and « that it was impossible to enjoy a | 


little harmless joking while she was sitting by.” Emily 


was just coming out, and full of joyful preparations ; | 
but Caroline could take no interest, and give no vote re- | 


specting the materials of dresses, and the arrangement 
of ribands and flowers. I would not have it supposed 
that the relations of Caroline were particularly hard- 


hearted and unfeeling, but such are the sentiments gene- 


rally created by the return of a married woman to the 
roof of her parents,—she seems out of her station; her 
place has been filled up, she has no longer a right to it, 


she is an interloper, and is too often made to feel that | 
Caroline could not help thinking that she | 


she is so. 
should have had more satisfaction and respectability in 
sharing the fortunes of her husband, however confined 
and humble, than in remaining a useless and sad spec- 
tator of the gaieties and amusements of her mother and 
sisters. Clifford, however, did not write to her, nor to 
any one clse ; his mother imagined he must be dead. In 
reality, he had gone to America under a feigned name, 
and had proceeded to New York, where a former friend | 
of his was at the head of a mercantile concern; he re- 
vealed the whole of his circumstances to him, and pre- 
vailed on him to give him employment in his counting- 
house, under the assumed name of Wilson. 

November came with its mists and fogs, and Gertrude 
and Emily predicted that they should pass a most gloomy 
melancholy month; but their anticipations seemed likely 
to be agreeably disappointed, and Caroline was in dan- 
ger of a fresh season of popularity with them. Lady 
Bradbury, who had recovered from her illness, was now 
at Brighton, the gayest of the gay, and had written to 
invite Caroline to stay with her. Mrs. Dornton earnestly 
recommended her acceptance of this invitation, and said 
that, in that case, she herself would take a small house 
at Brighton for a month; for although Lady Bradbury 
evidently cared for none of the family but Caroline, she | 
could net well avoid including them in her parties and 








any provocation could have induced her so to speak. 
Oh! should not such moments of life (and all occa- 
sionally experience them in a degree) prove to us an 
awful forewarning of what our feelings will be when we 
stand at the throne of an Almighty Judge to answer for 
our earthly misdeeds? We now excuse our faults by 
speaking of the aggression we have received, of the un- 
kindness and injustice of our fellow-creatures, but the 
time will come, and does come sometimes, even in this 
world, when we shall be denied power, memory, and 
language to recall the transgressions of others, but all 
shall be.multiplied to us in a tenfold proportion, to en- 
able us to dwell with poignant and bitter remorse on our 
own. 

Before the morning Caroline was in a delirious fever ; 
the servants went for her aunt, Mrs. Morris, but she did 
not know her when she arrived; she called piteously on 
the husband of her youth, the chosen one of her affec- 
tions, and implored him to return to listen to the as- 
surances of her unabated tenderness, At length her 
Weas took a still more afflicting turn ; she imagined all 
in the room to be her enemies, endeavouring to separate 


Clifford and herself, and addressed them in the most 


engagements while Caroline was with her. Caroline 
sickened at the idea of this plan; she could not brook 
the thoughts of entering into scenes of gaiety, while 
her husband was an exile, a sufferer, perhaps not even 
among the living. It was difficult, however, to refuse a 
request urged with such persevering vehemence by her 
family ; she was repeatedly told that Brighton in No- | 
vember must be better for her health than London ; that | 
she might be as quiet or as cheerful there as she liked, | 
and that she need never exert herself to accompany 
Lady Bradbury to any party or public place which was | 
not quite agreeable to her, because Gertrude or Emily | 
would always be at hand to take her place. Caroline, 
happily, however, before she retuyned an answer of ac- 
quiescence to Kate, was relieved from her perplexities | 
by a visit from one who was personally almost a | 
stranger to her, but whom she well knew by report. 
How little did Caroline Dornton surmise, when five 
years ago she had one formal matter-of-course interview | 
with her cousin Lucy’s contracted husband, Mr. Ber- 
nard, and thought him a very shy, grave-looking young | 
man, and wondered what Lucy could see in him to be 
willing to encounter the evils of a narrow income for | 





heart-rending tones of supplication, urging them to 


his sake, that a time would come when a visit from the 





poor curate would be received with rapture by her, when 
a sojourn at the poor curate’s humble abode would be 
considered by her as far preferable to a visit at a splen- 
did mansion at Brighton. 

Bernard was the bearer, he said, of a pressing letter 
of invitation from his wife to her cousin, and he trusted 
that he might strengthen it by adding his solicitations to 
it, and by offering his escort to Mrs. Edmund Clifford to 
accompany her to his house in the course of a week. 
Mrs. Dornton and her daughters rallied and remonstrated 
with Caroline when she told them of her determination 
to accept Lucy’s invitation, and ended by being very 
angry with herg but Caroline longed for quiet, longed 
for the country, longed for the affectionate kind words 
of Lucy; and, although she knew it not at the time, 
she secretly longed for that which can alone heal and 
soothe a wounded, irritated spirit—the consolations of re- 
ligion. Caroline was received by Lucy with the utmost 
tenderness and attention: a few years ago she would 
| have been greatly disconcerted by the inconveniences of 

her cousin’s small house, her solitary servant, and the 
complete retirement of her manner of living ; but Caro- 
| line had experienced so much unhappiness in the midst 
of the conveniences and luxuries of life, that she had 
ceased to identify them with real comfort and enjoyment. 

The great subject that impressed her mind in her new 
situation, was, the attachment of Bernard and Lucy, and 
their mutual anxiety and eagerness to oblige. “ You 
are happy, Lucy,” said she, one day, “in the disposi- 
tion and temper of your husband, but your own sweet- 
ness is such, that I am sure you would have softened 
and conciliated even poor Clifford, acting under all the 
influence of his mother’s artful instigations; you, to 
quote Miss Landon’s beautiful words, possess 





«“ ¢The will that yields, and the winning smile 
That soothes, till anger forgets the while ; 
Words whose music never yet caught 
The discord of one angry thought, 

And all those nameless cares that prove 
Their heaviest labour work of love ; 

Oh! these are spells to keep the heart, 
When passion’s thousand dreams depart.’ ” 


“ Beautifully expressed,” said Lucy, who had a true 
and valuable taste for poetry; “ pity that there should 
ever be a reverse to so exquisite a description of the 
married state as it ought to be.” 

“But there is a reverse,” answered Caroline, “ 
scribed with equal force in the very next page—I will 
repeat it to you. 


de- 


«“ ¢ Alas! when angry words begin 

Their entrance on the lip to win, 

When sullen eye and flushing cheek 

Say more than bitterest tone could speak, 
And look and word than fire and steel 
Give wounds more deep—time cannot heal, 
And anger digs, with tauntings vain, 

A gulf it may not pass again.’ 


“ Such, alas!” said Caroline, with a sigh, “ has been 
realised in my own sad experience.” 

“ And why was this, Caroline ?”’ asked Lucy; “ not 
from any natural defect in your temper, for it was al- 
ways considered remarkably good; not from any fault 
in your understanding or feelings, you are the possessor 
both of intellect and sensibility ; but you wanted, dear 
Caroline, the best, the only safeguard in time of trial ; 
we may store our memories with beautiful passages of 
poetry, we may dwell with wrapped attention on the 
writings of morality and philosophy ; they are all good 
in turn, and desirable to be studied, but the wisdom and 
precepts of the scriptures are the only true sources of 
support in the real evils of life.” 

“ But suppose I had quoted scripture to a woman like 
Mrs. Clifford,” answered Caroline, “she would only 
have answered me with a sneer, and perhaps have ac- 
cused me of cant and hypocrisy.” 

“T do not say,” replied Lucy, “ that it is desirable to 
make frequent quotations from scripture to those who 
are yet unawakened to the importance of religion; but 
the influence of scripture may be shown in our general 
manner, although its precise words may not be uttered 
by our lips; and should we fail to conciliate our adver- 
saries, we shall still benefit ourselves; she who can re- 
turn angry revilings with gentle and humble expressions, 
even although she may not succeed in disarming them, 
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will be amply repaid by the freedom that her own 8... 
will enjoy frem all those violent, vindictive feeliugs which 
rack and agitate the mind of the proud, when they muse 
on the insult which they fancy they have received.” 

“ Which they have very likely really received,” said 
Caroline, quickly. 

« Perhaps they have,” answered Lucy; “ but let me 
recall to you what Mason, in his ‘Treatise on ,Self- 
Knowledge,’ says on that subject. ‘ Suppose my adver- 
sary hath done me a real and undeserved injury without 
my fault or provocation, yet does not my present dis- 
content greatly aggravate it? Does it not appear greater 
to me than it does to any bedy else, or than it will to 
me after the present ferment is over? And lastly, after 
all, must I never forgive ?’” 

“ You are right, quite right,” said Caroline, after a 
pause ; “I wish I could attain your principles, Lucy, 
and resemble you in character; but even if I could, it 
would be too late to insure happiness ; I mean, of course, 
in a temporal point of view. My husband has forsaken 
me in anger, and will never return; no repentance, no 
alteration of spirit on my part, can blot out the past.” 

« Do not place limits to the goodness of Providence,” 
said Lucy ; “ Clifford may return, and a long life of hap- 
piness be yet before you; or even should such not be 
the case, your conduct and example may be the means 
of bencfiting many of your fellow-creatures. When 
you are wishing, however, to fix on a model for imita- 
tion, do not choose so weak and fallible a being as my- 
self; and, above all, dearest Caroline, do not imagine 
that you can resemble any body by your own efforts, 
but depend entirely for success on the grace of God.” 

This is merely a slight specimen of the conversations 
which passed between Caroline and her cousin, many of 
which were of a more decidedly serious character, and 
Caroline derived gradual but lasting benefit from them. 

A foggy November was succeeded by a rainy Decem- 
ber, and snowy January ; all outward appearances were 
unpropitious to enjoyment, but quiet and harmony were 
in the dwelling of the humble curate; books, music, 
and intellectual and instructive conversation, at once 
amused and improved the passing hours ; and the purest 
description of peace, “ the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding,” began perceptibly to shed its sooth- 
ing influence on the heart of the young and deserted 








wife. 
* * * * . * 

Above two years had elapsed since the period at which 
I paused in my story. An interval of that length makes 
a degree of difference in the circumstances and feelings 
of all, and to some, the important difference of wealth 
and poverty, honour and shame, happiness and misery, 
life and death. ‘To Lucy and her husband the lapse had 
brought none but pleasant and welcome changes. Ber- 
nard had been presented to a living in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Bath; there was a good house on it, with 
sufficiently spacious and lofty apartments, a wide stair- 
case, a pretty lawn and flower garden, and, best of all, 
an income quite competent to keep up all these com- 
forts and conveniences in appropriate style. The loss 
of their lovely boy had been supplied by a pretty little 
girl, who had just accomplished the feat—which is con- 
sidered nearly miraculous by all parents, when perform- 
ed by their own children—the feat of walking alone. 
Lucy and her husband were now sitting at their draw- 
ing-room window, anxiously watching the arrival of a 
visiter. Mr. Ellerby was an old friend of Bernard’s, 
whom he had not seen for five years; he was a man of 
independent property, and had been employing that pe- 
riod in traveling through foreign countries, but he -had 
now come to the conclusion that nothing is like Eng- 
land for comfort, and had returned with the intention of 
passing the remainder of his days there. He had writ- 
ten to Bernard the day before from an hotel at Bath, 
saying that he would drive over and pass a few hours 
with him and Lucy on the ensuing morning, and apolo- 
gising for the liberty he was going to take in bringing 
with him a young friend, whose state of nerves and 
spirits was such that he should not feel easy in leaving 
him, but who would be no interruption to their conver- 
sation. Mr. Ellerby was punctual to his time, and was 
followed by a pale, pensive looking young man, who ap- 
peared not only very ill, but very shy; but his friend 
placed him in an arm-chair in the corner of the room, 
and he certainly showed no inclination to break in upon 
the discourse. I will net :ecount the warm greetings 





that ensued, nor Mr. Ellerby’s expressions of admiration 
at the beauties of the house, the garden, and the baby, 
but will take up the conversation at the time when the 
visiter had been arrived about an hour. 

“I saw by the London newspapers,” said Ellerby, 
(“ which, by the by, Bernard, first gave me the pleasing 
news of your preferment,) that Mrs, Clifford, late of 
Keppel street, died in this viliage a few months after 
your arrival here; of course, as you are connected with 
her by marriage, you saw something of her.” 

« 1 saw her almost daily,” replied Bernard. 

“« Indeed,” said his friend, “ may I then request that 
you will favour me with every minute particular re- 
specting her? I have reasons which I will explain to 
you hereafter for wishing to gain an accurate account 
of the family, especially of Caroline, the wife of Ed- 
mund Clifford ; I conclude she is still with her mother, 
Mrs. Dornton.” 

«“ No, indeed, she is not,” said Bernard; “but as 
Caroline is the relation and intimate friend of my wife, 
and as ladies are generally allowed to be better skilled 
than gentlemen in the art of telling a long story, I think 
you cannot do better than prevail on Lucy to give you 
all the details yeu wish to hear, which will also involve 
the history of Mrs. Clifford’s death.” 

Lucy was not difficult to be prevailed on; she related 
the early troublés of her cousin’s married life, the mis- 
fortunes of her husband, the illness of Caroline, and her 
subsequent visit to her own house, and then continued 
in the following terms :— 

«“ Caroline had remained with us three months, and I 
trust her visit was a benefit to her in every sense of the 
word ; we earnestly pressed her to prolong it, but Mrs. 
Dornton, who was fearful her daughter would be buried 
alive, and rendered quite moping and misanthropic by 
us, constantly wrote to her urging her to return ; and as 
Caroline was delicately scrupulous on the subject of be- 
ing a burden on our slender income, she seemed to have 
no alternative but again to become an inmate of her 
mother’s house. Just at that time a letter arrived for 
Caroline, with the London post-mark, but written neither 
in the fair neat characters of Mrs. Dornton, nor in the 
delicately illegible running-hand of her daughters; it 
was folded in a square shape, the direction was misspelt, 
and a thimble had served the purpose of a seal; it was 
from Betty, the faithful and meagre servant of Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Penry, to announce the alarming illness of that 
lady, and her wish for. the presence of her god-daughter. 
Caroline arrived in town just in time to receive her old 
friend’s last breath, and to be honoured by her with a 
parting panegyric, in which she compared her to one of 
Richardson’s heroines; but as her voice was very broken 
and indistinct, Caroline could not make out whether it 
was Clarissa or Clementina. When her will was open- 
ed, it was found that, with the exception of a life annui- 
ty to Betty, (of whose fidelity and steadiness she in 
reality entertained a high opinion, although from long 
habit she was accustomed daily to inveigh against her 
wastefulness and love of finery,) the whole of her large 
property was bequeathed to her god-daughter, Caroline 
Clifford. I say her large property, because the amount 
really excited general surprise ; it seems a received rule 
to be astonished when a person living with one servant, 
and in a very frugal manner, dies worth a considerable 
sum, but in reality the very circumstance of their thrifti- 
ness and slender establishment tends to account for it; 
they spend but a small portion of their income, and the 
remainder goes to increase the capital, which gathers in 
circumference like a snow-ball by these frequent addi- 
tions. Mr. Penry left his daughter a comfortable pro- 
perty thirty years ago, and, by her rigid economy, con- 
stant recurrence for apparel to the wardrobes of her 
mother, aunt, and grandmother, which filled two large 
chests in the spare-room, (destined always to remain a 
spare-room in her house, prudent horror of dining com- 
pany, and watchful scrutiny of the outgoings of Betty, 
she contrived to amass a sum amounting to nearly fifty 
thousand pounds. Her will was made by a lawyer, and 
my husband and Mr. Fletcher were appointed the ex- 
ecutors ; the money was carefully secured to the sole 
use of Caroline, who was, however, allowed the control 
of a part of the principal, provided she obtained the 
consent of the executors. Caroline was not long in 
preferring a petition to them: there was # circumstance 
that had long Jain heavy on her heart, Her husband 





happily had no debts, for the sale of the furniture in 














Torrington square had settled all his current accounts - 
but the five thousand pounds, the fortune of poor Mary 
Preston, concerning which Clifford had expressed such 
contrition, was a subject of at least equal regret to Caro. 
line, and she rejoiced in having it in her power to restore 
it. The consent of the executors was easily obtained; 
I need not say what the principles and opinions of my 
husband are, and Mr. Fletcher is an upright man, and 
immediately expressed his conviction that the payment 
of debts was equally a mercantile and a moral duty. | 
have heard Caroline say she has seldom experienced so 
happy a moment as when she called on Mr. Preston, 
and informed him that the five thousand pounds were 
waiting his acceptance.” 

“She acted nobly and honourably,” said Ellerby, and 
his silent friend in the corner gave an inarticulate mur. 
mur of assest, the first sign he had shown of under- 
standing the conversation. 

“The father of Lucas,” continued Mrs. Bernard, 
“ was now eager to apologise to Mr. Preston for his un- 
just suspicions, and preparations for the marriage were 
speedily resumed. The sweet Mary, whose health and 
spirits had been gradually failing for some months, 
seemed now almost magically restored to both, by the 
happy alteration in her affairs, and the kindness and af- 
fection with which she was treated by her lover’s family, 
who all united in pitying her for her past trials, and ad- 
miring the uncomplaining meekness with which she had 
borne them, had tHe effect of thoroughly completing her 
cure. The elder Mr, Lucas was so struck by the con- 
duct of Caroline, that he requested an introduction to 
her, and became, as he jestingly told all his friends, in 
great danger of fancying that he had at length discover- 
ed a faultless woman. Caroline would have giveti a 
very different account of herself; but I merely mention 
this trifling circumstance, because it led to a highly im- 
portant result. 

“ Mr. Lucas was the patron of a living which he had 
always intended for a cousia of his own, but by one of 
those remarkable coincidences which seem as if they 
occurred to mock the plans and the foresight of man, 
the gentleman for whom the living was destined, died 
within a week of the incumbent. Mr. Lucas had no 
friend in the church to whom he wished to present it ; 
Caroline was warm in the praises of my husband ; Mr. 
Lucas took measures to inform himself of his general 
character, and the result was, that the living in which 
we are now fixed, was presented by Mr. Lucas to Ber- 
nard. This event decided the plans of Caroline. Mrs. 
Dornton had been endeavouring to prevail on her to take 
a house in Russell square, give pleasant parties, and go 
to Cheltenham in the summer, and Brighton in the au- 
tumn ; but Russell square was connected with too many 
distressing reminiscences to be a scene of temptation to 
Caroline ; she was resolved to fix her abede near us, and, 
soon after we were settled here, she engaged the pretty 
house which you see from this window, that is, you may 
see the blossoms of the almond trees.” 

Ellerby looked with all due veneration on the blos- 
soms of the almond trees, and Lucy continued— 

«“ While Caroline was in London, she had not sought 
any interview with her mother-in-law; she” imagined 
that it would be distressing to both parties; she would 
willingly have offered her pecuniary aid if she had stood 
in need of it; but she knew that she was still an in- 
mate of the house of her sister, Miss Chesterton, who 
was well able to support her. Caroline had been set- 
tled in her new house about two months, when she re- 
ceived a letter from her sister Emily; it contained the 
following paragraph: 

« «IT do not think you can be sorry to hear that your 
old torment, Mrs. Clifford, is very uncomfortable in the 
house of her sister, and made keenly to feel her depend- 
ence. I met a lady the other day who is intimate with 
them, and she told me that Miss Chesterton is quite tired 
of the airs and interference of Mrs. Clifford, and has 
informed her in plain terms that she must not expect to 
tule and govern her, as she did her poor daughter-in- 
law. Miss Chesterton keeps a great deal of company, 
which her sister is seldom able to join, for she has lat- 
terly had a complaint in her eyes, which is painful as 
well as dangerous, and she is obliged’ to confine herself 
almost entirely to her own room, without the ability to 
read, and without any one to talk to. I think she is 
now pretty well punished for her unkindness towards 
you ; I would not be ill-tempered for the world, for I 
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am sure all ill-tempered people are punished sooner or 

ter.’ > 
« Caroline brought this letter to me in tears; I re- 
turned it.to her without any comment, although in my 
own mind I could not help longing to inform the thought- 
less Emily, that a defective temper may be shown in ex- 
ultation over the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures, as 
well as in irritable peevish remarks to them. ‘ You have 
often asked me, Lucy,’ said Caroline, ‘ whether I for- 
gave Mrs. Clifford as a Christian, and I answered you 
in the affirmative: I hope that I did not say more than 
I really felt, and I hope that I may be enabled to act up 
to that feeling. Poor Mrs. Clifford is the mother of my 
once dear, my still dear husband—she is ill, neglected, 
and in sorrow—she has nothing to make life pleasant, 
and I fear she is scarcely prepared to die. She has 
treaied me with unkindness, but what have I ever done 
to soothe or to amend her? what Christian graces have 
I displayed to her? I have returned scorn for scorn, and 
railing for railing: I cannot be easy till I have seen her, 
exchanged forgiveness with her, and offered her the 
means of leaving her present abode, and seeking one 
where she will meet with respect and attention.’ I did 
not attempt to dissuade Caroline from putting this reso- 
lutién in practice; and as both she and ourselves had 
received a pressing invitation from the newly married 
couple, the young Lucases, to go and stay with them in 
London, I resolved to leave home for a few days, and 
accompany her in her journey. 

“ The day after we reached London, we went to Miss 
Chesterton’s. Caroline had decided on not sending up 
her name, lest her mother-in-law should feel any un- 
willingness to admit her; she desired that Mrs, Clifford 
might be informed a lady who was intimate with her 
was anxious to see her, and we were consigned to the 
care of a housemaid, who told us the old lady seldom 
left her bed-room. As we passed the drawing-room, we 
heard a loud voice declaiming, and were informed by 
our guide that the famous Mr. Rantwell was reciting an 
Ode to Sensibility ; she added, that this was one of 
Miss Chesterton’s literary mornings. In a very indif- 
ferently furnished attic, we found Mrs. Clifford sitting, 
wrapt in a shawl, gazing on a slender fire. She uttered 
a hurried exclamation of surprise at the sight of Caro- 
line, and seemed not to know how to receive her; bat 
Caroline put an end to all doubt by warmly pressing her 
hand, and making kind enquiries respecting her health. 
Caroline had so often described Mrs. Clifford to me, that 
I thought I should immediately have recognised the 
original of her sketch ; but grief and mortification, as I 
afterwards found, had had all the effect of time in bring- 
ing a premature old age upon her. 

“ Caroline had represented her as stiff and erect, but 
she was sitting in a stooping attitude, evidently from 
‘real weakness ; the ‘ wide blonde cap’ was exchanged 

‘for one more suitable to a bed-chamber than to a draw- 
ing-room ; and even the ‘cold, scrutinising eyes’ wore 
a completely different expression from the redness at- 
tendant on their painful affection. Caroline introduced 
meas a friend and relation, and we talked for a few 
minutes on general subjects. Mrs. Clifford then spoke 
of Sophy Bennet, and spoke of her in terms of great 
indignation and asperity ; in fact, her conduct appeared 
to be even worse than we had supposed it to be. Mrs. 


» Clifford had ascertained, after her departure, that she 
‘had originally become acquainted with Webster at the 


house of a family far from respectable, whom she visited 
without the knowledge of her aunt. He flattered her 
vanity for his own purposes, he entreated her to present 
him to Mrs. Clifford and her son; and her creative in- 
genuity immediately devised that story of his partner- 
ship with her late father, and voluntary payment of a 
sum of money to herself, which introduced him, so much 
to his credit, in Keppel street. We sympathised with 
Mrs. Clifford for being thus duped and deceived by her 
niece, but we soon found other causes for our sympathy. 
Little incidents sometimes show how a person is valued 
ina house. Mrs. Clifford’s fire had sunk down to the 
second bar; she rang the bell twice before any one at- 
tended, and when she uttered a reproof to the house- 
maid whom I have before mentioned, the girl replied 
with a flippant sauciness of tone which testified that she 
was aware that she was speaking to a dependant on her 
mistress, and the lofty scornful Mrs. Clifford bore the 
tetort in silence. When, however, the angry housemaid 
closed the door after her, (which she did with a prodi- 





gious bang, that might have made a suitable symphony | 
to Mr. Rantwell’s Ode to Sensibility,) Mrs. Clifford, sub- | 
dued and humbled by calamity, disclosed to us the par- | 
ticulars of her uncomfortable situation; her sister, she 
said, treated her with the most pointed unkindness, con- 
stantly taunting her for the imprudent folly which had 
rendered her a burden on ber, and the servants were not | 
only permitted, but she feared encouraged, to treat her 
with disrespect. ‘O Caroline!’ she concluded, ‘ when | 
I sit hour after hour by my lonely hearth, unable to em- 
ploy myself in any other way than in thinking, how 
often do I bitterly reproach myself for my conduct to- | 
wards you, for the delight I felt when I could draw your 
husband to my house, knowing that you were left to 
your own thoughts in solitude.” 

«‘ Caroline would not suffer her to proceed ; she eager- 
ly avowed her conviction that there had been much to 
blame in her own behaviour. ‘ We should both act dif- 
ferently,’ dear madam,’ said she, ‘ could we recall the 
past ; but let us now resolve to be good friends in future, | 
and as a preliminary step, let me prevail upon you to 
favour me with a visit at my new louse in the country. 
You will be able to procure the best medical attendance 
from Bath, the change of air will be likely to do you 
good, and I will guarantee you as pretty a sitting-room | 
and as civil a handmaiden as you can possibly desire." 

“ The proud spirit of the poor old lady was quite van- 
quished by this speech, and she wept and blamed her- 
self, till I absolutely began not only to pity, but to like 
her. It was settled that she should go back with us in | 
a week ; Miss Chesterton considered it a delightful ar- | 
rangement, was all smiles and suavity, and for the first | 
time in her life asked Caroline to have the goodness to 
write something in her album. Caroline, however, po- | 
litely excused herself. Mrs, Dornton and her daughters | 
were not so well pleased with the plan; the former 
thought it the most mean-spirited thing she had ever | 
heard of in her life, and the latter said that Caroline 
must be very whimsical and contradictory, to dislike the 
old lady’s visits so much when she was obliged to re- | 
ceive them, and now to court her society when thee | 
was no necessity to do so. Caroline, however, had the | 
approbation of her own heart and feelings, and her con- 
duct to her visiter was uniformly kind and considerate ; 
she allotted two rooms entirely to her, and engaged a 
new servant, that she might transfer to her one of her 
previous establishment, of whose civility and readiness 
to eblige she entertained a good opinion. ‘The com- 
plaint in Mrs. Clifford’s eyes continued troublesome, and | 
her daughter-in-law frequently read aloud to her. Caro- 
line told me once, with a smile, that her husband had 
occasionally held up to her the example of some female | 
relation of his own, who was accustomed to read a ser- 
mon to her mother-in-law on a Sunday ; but Caroline 
far exceeded this lady in her devotional attentions, fer | 
not only on Sundays, but on week days, it was her prac- 
tice to read to Mrs. Clifford the works of the best reli- 
gious writers. 

« Mrs, Clifford, however, although sincerely grateful 
to Caroline, was not, I fear, for some time imbued with | 
a proper religious spirit; her temper was softened and 
humbled, but an indication of her want of real Chris- | 
tian charity and forgiveness at length displayed itself. 
She had been staying about three months with Caroline, 
when one morning she received a letter dated from an | 
obscure court in London, and signed Sophy Bennet. | 
Sophy, it appeared, had accompanied her husband to | 
France, and was soon treated by him with the greatest | 
neglect and barbarity ; he seemed to wish to provoke her | 
to leave him, but this she was not inclined to do, (it was, 
as Mrs. Dornton used to observe, no easy matter to af- 
front Sophy,) till at last a first wife made her appear- | 
ance to claim her husband, who, probably from the | 
attraction Jent to her by a long separation, seemed great- 
ly to prefer her company to that of his second ; and poor | 
Sophy, who had just money enough to carry her to Lon- | 
don, took a cheap lodging on her arrival there, and en- | 
deavoured to suppoft herself by needle-work. This, | 
however, proved a precarious resource; and a violent | 
cough, attended by consumptive symptoms, rendered | 
her frequently unable to complete in time the work she | 
had procured ; she was in arrears for the rent of her | 
apartment, and her landlady threatened to turn her out 
of doors. She hack sought Miss Chesterton, and had | 
requested her assistance, but was repulsed by her with 
the utmost anger and contempt ; she, however, gave her | 


| 








the address of Mrs. Clifford, and Sophy earnestly hoped 
her aunt would take pity on her, since she was actually 
without the common necessaries of life. Mrs. Clifford 
had scarcely patience to read this letter to an end; she 
declared that all that Sophy suffered was little enough 
in comparison to the punishment which she deserved, 
that she had neither the ability nor inclination to give 
her a shilling, and that she earnestly hoped no body else 
would. 

“« How can she dare,’ pursued she, angrily, ‘to ask 
me for assistance, when her deceit and falsehood have 
robbed me of every thing I possessed ? She imposed this 
villain on me by a fraud; she concealed from me her at- 
tachment to him, and I therefore believed her disinterested 
in all her high-flown encomiums on his honour and prin- 
ciple; she made herselfa deliberate party with a swindler 
to ruin her benefactress.’ Caroline here ventured gently 
to suggest that it was but charitable to suppose Sophy 
was herself deceived in the character of Webster—at 
least in the first period of her acquaintance with him. 
‘You are the last person, Caroline,’ said Mrs, Clifford, 
‘who ought to defend Sophy Bennet. She has been 
your most bitter enemy. Iam convinced I could never 
have remained so long blind to your good qualities, had 
it not been for her artful insinuations, her constant la- 


| mentation over your evident dislike to me, and avowal 


that it was with difficulty she could command her temper 
when she saw how disrespectfully her dear aunt was 
treated. Depend upon it, Caroline, she will make you 
suffer even yet, in some w ay or other, if you caress and 
encourage her.’ 

“+T am not going to caress or encourage her,’ calmly 
replied Caroline; ‘I have no wish ever to see her again. 
But, she is a person with whom I lived many months in 
habits of intimacy—she is nearly related to my hus- 
band—and, as Providence has so largely endowed me 
with the goods of fortune, I cannot reconcile it to my 
conscience to allow her to undergo want and destitution. 
I have already thought of a plan by which I can procure 
her the comforts of life, without exposing you or myself 
to the least inconvenience from her society.’ 

“ Caroline mentioned her plan to me, and I fully ap- 
proved it. A favourite upper servant belonging to Mrs. 
Dornton, had, some years ago, married a nursery gar- 
dener in the neighbourhood of London. Caroline and 
her sisters had occasionally visited her, to procure flowers 
and fruit; and they knew that she sometimes received 
an invalid lodger into ker neat little cottage. Caroline 
wrote to Mrs. Gilbert, enclosing a sum of money, giving 
her Sophy’s direction, and requesting that she would 
pay all that she owed, bring her to her own house, and 
procure for her every thing that was comfortable and 
necessary, 

“ Mrs. Gilbert soon replicd to Caroline's letter, telling 
her that all she desired had been done—and her account 
would to most people have appeared highly satisfactory. 
Mrs, Gilbert was absolutely delighted with the poor dear 


| lady, who was so grateful for all that she did for her, and 


who was never tired with talking of the goodness of 
Caroline, saying, that ‘ her conduct, admirable as it was, 
excited no astonishment in her, for she had always been 
persuaded, that if there ever was an angel upon garth, 
Caroline Clifford was one.’ Mrs. Gilbert concluded by 
expressing her fears that the poor dear lady would not be 
long for this world—for her cough was incessant, and 
she was evidently wasting away. Caroline wrote again, 
enclosing more money, and desiring that Sophy might 
have regular medical attendance; but she entertained 
few hopes of a change for the better in her mind: the 
‘ruling passion’ is as ‘strong in death’ in sycophants as 
in other people. Mrs. Gilbert being the person through 
whose hands all Sophy’s comforts were to pass, became 
the principal object of her fawning cajolery ; and Mrs. 
Gilbert, not knowing her previous character, mistook her 
wheedling arts for the spirit of genuine meekness and 
resignation, 

“Some time afterwards, Caroline, at the earnest re- 
quest of her mother and sisters, passed a little time with 
them in London, and she then thought it her duty to go 
and see Sophy—feeling that, in her declining state of 
health, she ought to have a few useful observations ad- 
dressed to her. She gave me an account of the inter- 
view, on her return, but said that it was far from 
satisfactory—although Mrs. Gilbert stood by, with ber 
apron at her eyes, protesting that she had never heard 
any thing so moving in her life. Sophy poured forth 
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the warmest expressions of thankfulness to Caroline, 


which, however, were not coupled, like those of Mrs, 
Clifford, with any contrition for her own past offences : 
on the contrary, she declared that «she had never thought 
so highly of any ene in the world as of Caroline, and 
that it had almost broken her heart to see her so under- 
valued as she had been by her husband and his mother.’ 
Caroline waived .this part of the subject as quickly as 
she could, and gently alluded to the probably serious ter- 
mination of Sophy’s illness. Sophy would not, for a 
moment, allow the possibility of danger. ‘ She had cer- 
tainly been very ill,’ she said ; ‘ but now, with the medi- 
cine and nourishing diet that dear Caroline had procured 
for her, and with the assiduous attentions of good Mrs. 
Gilbert, she felt quite invigorated, and doubted not that 
she should soon be able to come and see her kind Caro- 
line at her house in the country,’ Caroline took no 


notice of the latter part of this speech, but earnestly | 


dwelt on the propriety of endeavouring to prepare herself 
for death. ‘ O, as to that,’ Sophy replied, ‘she felt per- 
fectly easy: slie had never wronged any body. In fact, 
her heart had been always running over with the milk 
of human kindness; and she was now the victim of her 
too great readiness to think well of others !’ 

«“ Careline conversed with her for some time, and left 
her some books to read—but made little impression upon 
her. Soon after Caroline’s return to the country, she 


received a letter from Mrs. Gilbert, telling her that Sophy 


had made, what she called, ‘a very resigned, fine end.’ 


That, at the last, she became sensible of her approach- | 


ing death—that she expressed great satisfaction at the 


review of her past life, saying, ‘she had always loved 


her fellow-creatures, and endevoured to make them 
happy—that she certainly considered it a little hard to 
die in a cottage and on a tent-bed, although she felt truly 
grateful to dear Caroline Clifford for preventing her from 
dying in the streets. She did not, however, repine at 
her lot, for she had no doubt of being amply rewarded 
in another world, for all her unmerited sufferings in this !’ 

“ Such were Sophy’s final words, and such was poor 
Mrs. Gilbert's idea of a fine end ! 

“Tam truly happy to say that Caroline was more 
successful in her endeavours to benefit the latter days of 
her mother-in-law. 
gradually to illuminate the understanding of Mrs. Clif- 
ford; and, as her bodily frame decayed, her mind ac- 


quired an added portion of serenity and strengih. | 


Caroline, too, had a valuable coadjutor in my good hus- 
band, who seldom allowed a day to pass without visiting 
Mrs. Clifford.” 


« Pray include yourself also, Lucy,” 


interrupted Ber- 


nard; “you spent many more hours with Mrs, Clifford | 


than I did. And Caroline, I doubt, would never have 
become the admirable character she did, had it not been 
for your advice and example.” 


«“ Nay,” said Lucy, “do not elevate me at the ex- | 


pense of Caroline. I was never called upon to undergo 
her trials.” 

“Most people would think, my love,” answered her 
husband, “that you had undergone much greater. Caro- 
line has always enjoyed the luxuries of life, while, for 
the first few years of our marriage, you were deprived of 
many of its comforts.” 

And Bernard was upon the point of entering into a 
circumstantial detail of the sweetness and equanimity 
with which Lucy had borne her confined rooms, smoky 
chimney, and narrow staircase, when Ellerby interrupted 
him, by enquiring whether Mrs. Clifford had suflered 
much, at the last. 

“ Very little, Iam happy to say,” answered Lucy ; 
« her decline was gradual, and she was perfectly resigned 
to the contemplation of death. Her only subject of re- 
gret was in the continued absence of her son. She could 
have died, she said, quite joyfully, could she ouly have 
joined his hand in that ef Caroline, and prayed that they 
might be as happy together as they had once, through 
her instrumentality, been unhappy. But her death-bed, 
as it was, presented a gratifying sight; for she was tho- 
roughly penitent for all her misdeeds, and ready and 
anxious to rest her every hope of pardon on the sacrifice 
of her Redeemer.” 

« A happy end—a blessed end !”? exclaimed Ellerby’s 
friend, from the corner of the room. And Lucy felt 
quite glad that her simple eloquence had at length 
aroused him to take a little interest in what was 
going on. 


’ 


The light of divine truth seemed | 








“ You have quite enchanted me with your delightful 
Caroline,” said Ellerby. “ Does she ever mention her 
absent husband ?”” 

“ Often,” said Lucy ; “ in fact, I may say, continually. 
She not cnly is free from all feelings of resentment to- 
wards him, but she is disposed to affix blame on herself 
for the sake of exonerating him; and if he be alive, 
which I am rather inclined to doubt, I am convinced no 
day ever passes in which, if he presented himself to 
Caroline, she would fail to receive him with the warmest 
affection and kindness.” 

“ Does she see much company ?” asked Ellerby. 

“ Not much,” replied Lucy, “although her society is 
| greatly sought; but considering herself as in part a 
| widow, she is reluctant to mix in scenes of gaiety ; she 
| reads a vast deal, and occupies herself much in deeds of 
| charity. She does not, however, live in seclusién ; her 

near neighbourhood to Bath, and her carriage, place 
| agreeable associations within her reach. General S “ 

with whom she is a great favourite, is frequently at Bath, 
| and I met him last week at her house; he was accom- 
| panied by his nephew, Sir Henry Milner, and his wife; 
| they have recently returned from Italy, where they have 
| been residing since their marriage. Lady Milner is quite 
| delighted with Caroline ; she told me that Sir Henry’s 
| description of her had raised her expectations very highly, 
| but that they were more than answered by the reality.” 
| The stranger in the corner groaned heavily, and Lucy 
| wondered what she could have said to cause his agitation. 

“Are Mrs. Dornton and her daughter frequent visiters 

| at the house of your cousin?” enquired Ellerby. 
| 'They have often been invited,” said Lucy, “and 
| stayed once for three weeks, but they all seemed com- 
| pletely tired of the visit. Caroline neither gavé dances 
nor went to them—eould not answer the question whether 
| the theatre at Bath was open or shut; and so far from 
being ambitious to set the fashions, was seldom among 
| the first to follow them. They parted on the best of 
| terms, as to kind expressions, but I believe without any 
| anxiety to pass much of their time together. My aunt 
| told me I had spoiled Caroline. I heard the accusation 
| in silence, but cannot say that it affected my conscience 
very deeply. Of our other relations I have nothing very 
gratifying to tell. Lady Bradbury died a few months 
| ago, from the effect of repeated severe colds, caught by 
| venturing into the night air, after dancing in heated 
rooms, in defiance of medical prohibition. Anna Morris 
married Lieutenant Gayville, and began housekeeping, 
|armed with a little manual, which had long been the 
subject of her studies, and which professed to teach the 
art of living on two hundred a year; but the book was 
either so deceitful a guide, or was so badly put in prac- 
tice, that at the end of the first year after their marriage, 
the young couple were three hundred and fifty pounds 
in debt beyond theirgmeans to pay. The lieutenant 
went abroad, and Anna returned to live with her mother. 
I think now I have given you a tolerably long family 
| history, but Iam sure you will allow my heroine to be a 
| very interesting character.” 
| Interesting indeed,” said Ellerby; “I only wish I 
_ could be fortunate enough to gain a sight of her.” 
“ Your wish is likely to be soon gratified,” said Lucy, 
| looking towards the window, “for Caroline is at this 
| very moment entering at the gate, and will be here im- 
mediately.” 

“ Caroline !” echoed the invalid stranger, and he burst 
into a succession of convulsive sobs. 

Lucy, imagining that he was suddenly taken ill, was 
running to his assistance, when Ellerby prevented her. 
“Go to your friend, Mrs. Bernard,” said he, “and do 
not let her come into this room till you have prepared 
her for the interview awaiting her—the stranger who 
accompanied me is her unfortunate husband, Edmund 
Clifford !” 

Ellerby briefly explained to Bernard the cause of Clif- 
ford’s appearance. Ellerby, within the last few months, 
had been staying at New York, with a relative engaged 
in mercantile concerns, and was introduced by him to a 
young man in his employ, bearing the name of Wilson. 
Ellerby was pleased with the manners and talents of his 
new acquaintance, and was so successful in winning his 
confidence, that he soon revealed to him his real name 
and situation. 

Ellerby, although ignorant of all the circumstances 
which had happened to Clifford’s family since he left 
England, with the exception of Mrs. Clifford’s death, 














which had appeared in the newspapers, earnestly pressed 
his friend to remain no longer an exile from his native 
country, but at least to see his wife, and endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation with her. This he at length per. 
suaded him to do; he accompanied hin: to England, and 
Elierby’s ‘old friendship for Bernard seemed to offer a 
favourable opportunity for Clifford (who was personally 
unknown to Lucy and her husband) to obtain from the 
lips of the latter a frank and full account of the principal 
events in the life of Caroline for the last two years. 

“ Little did we think, said Ellerby, “ that those events 
would be so diversified, or would place her character in 
so admirable a light.” 

“In too admirable a light,” sighed the unhappy Clif- 
ford; “I was never worthy of Caroline, even in her 
former days, and she showed herself sensible of my un- 
worthiness; bow then can I now hope for her love and 
esteem ?” 

“I can answer your question in a few words,” said 
Bernard: “Caroline in former days was talented and 
amiable, but she was not under the influence of religion ; 
and therefore she resented as an injury your want of a 
due appreciation of her various advantages and recom- 
mendations. Now she has learned humility of Him 
who teaches his followers to be ‘meek and lowly in 
heart,’ she has ceased to think higlily of herself, and she 
is not disposed to exact devotion from her fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

“Nor is it the character of Caroline alone that has 
undergone a transformation,” said Ellerby : “ most happy 
am I to tell you that my feeble efforts to do a slight por- 
tion of good to my young friend Clifford have not been 
without effect; be is now convinced that his conduct 
towards his wife during their union, and his subsequent 
desertion of her, were not only ill-advised, but sinful—not 
only reprehensible in the eyes of man, but of God. My 
acquaintance with him has been of very short duration, 
otherwise I am inclined to hope his return to his native 
country would have taken place long before the present 
time.” 

Lucy now entered with a face radiant with smiles— 
«Come with me directly,” said she, extending her hand 
to Clifford. _ Caroline is impatient to see you; do not 
anticipate any thing distressing—your meeting will be 
one of unmixed joy.” 

«“ Does she—can she forgive me?” asked Clifford, in 
a tremulous tone. 

«“ She does not use the word forgiveness,” said Lucy, 
« she only speaks of welcome ; but come to her, without 
any further enquiries, or you will have to ask her for- 
giveness in good earnest for this*needless delay of your 
happy meeting.” 

The re-union of Caroline and her husband was not 
received with so much approbation as their marriage by 
the family of the former. Mrs. Dornton predicted that 
“ in the course of a month, things would be just as bad 
as ever;” bat the almond trees are again in blossom, 
and the intervening period has been to the young couple 
one of the utmost felicity. They understand, they ad- 
mire, they respect each other; they live on the happiest 
terms with their valued friends, the Bernards, and with 
the kind-hearted Ellerby, who has purchased a house at 
Bath; they mix moderately with the society in their 
neighbourhood, and they have a few chosen associates, 
but they make it a rule never to court the intimacy of, 
any one who is not equally acceptable to each of them; 
and they not only abstain from coveting, but absolutely 
shun and dislike any unfortunate being who, in the most 
remote degree, seems desirous to lessen either of them 
in the estimation of the other; they are indeed said to 
be rather nervously suspicious and irritable upon this 
latter poidt; but they have purchased wisdom in the 
school of affliction, and must be pardoned if they now 
and then bring it into play where it is not absolutely 
necessary. , 

Long may their happiness continue, and long is it 
likely to continue ; for they have the strongest bond of 
union between them—the love of God, of his laws, and 
of his ways; and deep and fervent is their gratitude to 
the Almighty Director and Friend who has restored to 
them the blessings which they once rashly cast away, 
and has joined in the most perfect concord and con- 
geniality those hearts formerly chilled and disunited by 
the fatal effects of ramILY INTERFERENCE, 


END OF PART 1.—1837. 
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